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Monteverde, however, cither felt compunction for the 
harshness with which his counsellors appeared disposed 
to treat a fallen enemy, or, as is not improbable, was un- 
willing to subject themselves to the odium he would 
doubtless incur, by exercising unnecessary severity to- 


wards a man so much beloved by the respectable part of 


the community. He took a middle course, by refusing 
to sanction his trial before a military court in the colo- 
nies; urging the difficulty that would inevitably be found, 
in obtaining a cool and impartial decision, while men’s 
minds were still under the influence of the violent spirit 
of party, which had so recently distracted the land. But 
he intimated his intention of sending him to Spain, 
together with some of the principal actors in the late 
scenes of the revolution, to be placed at his Catholic ma- 
jesty’s disposal. He concluded, by ordering him to be 
confined in a separate cell of the casas-natas at La 
Guayra, until an opportunity should offer of a vessel 
bound to Europe. ‘This was expected speedily to be the 
case ; as important despatches, relative to the fortunate 
conclusion of the war, were in readiness to be sent to 
Cadiz. 

Miranda bowed to the decision of the Spanish gencral, 
although he was well aware that death, or perpetual im- 
prisonment, would be his fate in Spain; and solicited 
permission for his staff to occupy the same cell as him- 
self. ‘he request was peremptorily refused ; and it was 
even hinted, that those officers would probably be tried 
at Caraceas, as the result of a court martial on them 
would be of comparatively trifling importance. 

——<>—. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PATRIOT MAN-OF-WAR—BOLIVAR DISGUISED—CARACCAS. 

The Tiburon, meanwhile, beat up along the coast, to- 
wards the seaport nearest to the capital; but, although 
Sluiker carried all the canvass he could crowd on her, it 
was evident that her progress by the land was very te 
dious. Nothing could equal Bolivar’s impatience, when, 
as the vessel stood in towards the shore, early in the 
morning succeeding each calm night, he could recog- 
nise the very points of land which she had left on the 
preceding evening. He paced the deck almost uninter- 
ruptedly, alternately looking out through the spy-glass 
for the high blue land about Caracecas, and angrily re- 
marking to Lodewyk, that the schooner formerly bore 
the reputation of being a good sailer, but that, since she 
had been under his charge, she scarcely appeared to 
make any way through the water. , 

The schipper usually sat smoking his cigar on the 
tafferal, with imperturbable gravity ; and seldom thought 
it nceessary to make any reply to these ebullitions of 
impatience. 

At length, on the eighth morning after leaving Puerto 
Cavallo, they made the harbour of La Guayra; and to 
their great mortification, (although they were in some 
degree prepared to expect it,) they saw the Spanish co- 
lours flying on the castles. As it wag, of course, impos- 
sible to have any communication with the shore, Bolivar 
enquired of the captain if he was acquainted with any 
obscure port in the neighbourhood, into which they 
might run unobserved, and endeavour to obtain intelli- 
gence of the fate of the army, and the situation of affairs 
in the interior. Lodewyk mentioned Los Bagres, as a 
creek with which he was best acquainted, in which a 
vessel was little liable to attract the attention of the in- 
habitants; for they were in habits of frequent intercourse 
with free traders of all nations. He accordingly received 
directions to proceed thither immediately, 

During the passage, Bolivar disclosed to Don Carlos 
his intention of penetrating into the interior of Venezuela 
in disguise, that he might thereby be enabled to form a 
More correct opinion ot the actual state of the country, 
for the purpose of deciding what was most expedient to 
be done, than if he trusted to intelligence obtained by 
any other means. At Sepulveda’s earnest request, he 
was permitted to accompany Bolivar, who also gave 
Sluiker directions to stand out to sea, after obtaining 
water and provisions, and to cruise in the offing for 
twenty-four hours, at the expiration of which time he 
Was to return and senda boat for them. But, if they 
did not appear by the seeond morning, he was to conclude 
they were taken by the enemy, and was to bear up for 
the island of Margarita. The old servant Felipe was 


directed to deliver over to the patriot governor, at Pam- 
patar, a case containing money and important papers be- 
longing to the state; which Bolivar had caused to be 
embarked on board the schooner, the day previous to 
the loss of the castle at Puerto Cavallo, with the inten- 
tion of sending it for safety to Caraccas. 

The Tiburon having anchored in the creek of Los 
Bagres late in the evening, Bolivar and his young com- 
panion proceeded to disguise themselves as mulcteers, 
by exchanging different articles of clothing with the 
seamen, When it was quite dark, Lodewyk set them 
ashore at a short distance. above the village, and they 
succeeded in gaining the open country unobserved. ‘Ther 
was little danger of detection when once they were land- 
ed; so completely was their appearance altered, by the 
coarse dark ruanas which they wore, over blue woollen 
drawers of the mountaineer cut. As for their complexion, 
a soldier’s face rarely stands in need of any artificial 
stain to embrown it; and, although they could not boast 
of the long plaited locks of hair, which form the mule- 
teers’ chief pride, their broad palm-leaf sombreros were 
slouched over their foreheads, so as to conceal the deh- 
ciency. 

They had taken the precaution to furnish thomselves 
with halters, before leaving the schooner; and soon 
caught themselves horses, which they mounted without 
saddles. ‘They then galloped rapidly across the savanna of 
Canaveral, and reached the ravine of the Tucuqueri just 
before day break. Having concealed the horses among 
the culegui canes, which afforded both shelter and pasture, 
they walked into Caraccas carly in the morning; but, 
judging it prudent to wait unti! the streets began to fill, 
lest suspicion might be excited by their being seen wan- 
dering about at that hour, they entered a posada in the 
outskirts of the city. Here they mingled in a crowd of 
muleteers and peons, who were seated on the slicepskins 
that had served them for beds, under the corridor of thé 
house ; smoking their churumbelas, and watching with 
evident satisfaction the progress made by their beasts, in 
eating the maize“and chopped straw, which was spread 
before them on undressed cow-hides. 

Bolivar demanded breakfast for himself and his compa- 
nion; and was ushered by the landlord of the posada into 
a large room full of arriGros, who were seated on benches 
round a long table, discussing huge slices of boiled tazajo 
with plantains, which they occasionally washed down 
with copious draughts of chica. A black female cook, 
rather scaniily dressed, set before the travellers their al- 
lowance of the substantial fare, which appeared to be so 
much in request; presenting the pieces of dried beef, 
smoking from the embers on which they had been broiled, 
on a large wooden spit, which she stuck in the earthen 
floor behind them ; and rolling from her apron on the 
table about a dozen large plantains, roasted and slightly 
bruised. Their host, who ruled without a rival in the 
department of the cellarage, placed a large calabash of 
fermented cane juice on the ground behind them, and 
filled two capacious horns, first drinking to the health of 
his guests. He then seated himself near them, and pro. 
ceeded to question them, (by virtue of his undisputed 
privilege as landlord,) as to whence they came, and whi- 
ther they were bound. As had been previously concerted 
between them, Bolivar said, that they had just come up 
from the plantation of San Miguel, near Vitoria, with a 
drove of mules laden with cacao ; and that they purposed 
returning the next day. 

“T know that plantation well,” said the landlord; “ It 
used to belong to the Bolivars of Aragoa, but L suppose 
it has fallen into the hands ef government; if it be true, 
as report says, that Colonel Simon was killed at Puerto 
Cavallo, when his rascally troops rose and delivered up 
the castle.” 

“True, or false,” said an old arriéro, who sat opposite, 
“ the estate will go to Monteverde; never fear! More 
is the pity, I say, to hear every day of the oldest families 


’ 


the potent chicha de cana: “* Besides, there is no treason 
in saying that I like my own countrymen better than 
But as you say, there is little use in speak- 
ing one’s mind in these times, and perhaps too much 
danger. As L passed through the Plaza, late last night, 
I saw peons at work erecting the cadahaso, just in the 
place where it used to stand; and, by all accounts, this 
Monteverde is the very man to find the verdugo em- 
ployment.” : 

Rolivar took advantage of the old man’s talkative hu- 
moar, to enquire what news was stirring in the capital. 


foreigners. 


Besides those corlapescne- 


zos who used to be here in garrison, and would neither 


* Bad enough, companero ! 


} { 


let man nor woman walk the streets in peace, there has 
arrived a fresh importation of Spanish jail-birds, who 


swagger about the city as ifthe land were their own, and 





every one they met their born slave. Th v have begun 
plundering the paysanos from the country, too, already ; 
but they had better take care, or many of them will soon 
be taught the leneth of the Ceranos’ knives. No longer 
ago than last night, as ] was coming home from the 
cancha dcebolas, one of the new-comers, with a sabre 
dangling from him as long as my bridle-reins, was look- 


Seeing my compadre Goyo ri- 


ing about for mischief. g 

ding beside me, with a bota « 

his saddle, he took it from him, threatening to cut him 
le 


yked about, and saw 


aguardiente hanging at 


down if he said a word. Goyo 


that there was not a Christian in the street, beside our- 
selves and the Spaniard. He quietly unbuekled his off. 
*s, of heavy brass, and 


swinging it like a lazo over his head, struck the Godo, 


stirrup, which was a true Cerane 


who was too busy drinking to mind what he was about, 
and no more. Hle went down 
ota; and we rode 





one blow on the he 
like a bullock : Goyo picked up hi 
off, without wai 

* But Miranda and his ar ny, 


” 


to see whether he recovered or not.’”* 


—said Bolivar; “where 





are they now ? 

“THaa! 
the Cordillera in summer; and no one 
Miranda is. Some say he intends to surrender: but if 


the army has melted away like the snows on 
knows where 


he does, he will surely either be shot, or sent over to 
Bat here I sit talking while I ought to be look- 
Cascro! let us have the stirrup cup; 


Spain. 
ing to my mules. 
lf am for the valleys this morning 


The arricros now began to load their mules, and to se- 


rent directions. Bolivar 
} their host, wal 


parafe in. diff and Sepulveda, 


having satisfice ked ort towards the Plaza; 
where they saw, by the guard which surrounded a newly 
erected seaftold, that an execution was about to take 
place. The V ence avoured lo retire, but were ordered 


back by a cordon of Spanish sentries,stationed across the 


corners of the square, whose orders were to kee pall those 
who were already in the Plaza from leaving it. This 
butts of their mus- 


1 


they effected by freely applying thi 
ke ts, and the polnts of their bayonets, to all such as had 
the misfortune to be driven too close to them by the 





throne. 
The ham of the multitode was suddenly hushed, by 


the shrill notes of a warning trumpet, blown at the gates 
of the Guardia de Prevencton; and a solitary muftled 
dram was heard beating the dead march, as the proces. 


sion slowly approached. ‘The crowd made way before 
the escort, which advanced in close column with fixed 
bayonets; and Bolivar saw five of his former eompanions 


ks, heavily troned and attended 
by friars, moving with pallid cheeks, but firm footsteps, 


in arms, between tlie ran 


towards an ignominious death ;—if that which the guilt- 
less and brave die can ever be so termed 


When they had ascended the seaffold, 


and before they 
were delivered oyer to the excentioner, silence was pro- 


The Juez Fiscal read with a loud voice the 





claimed. 
sentence of the eaurt-n 
by Monteverde, offering a reward for the heads of several 
chicfs in the late insurgent army, who were therein spe 


cified. 


martial, and a proclamation issued 


olivar’s blood boiled within him, on hearing 








in Venezuela dying off, and making room for a swarm of 
hungry strangers, who come over from Spain boobies, 
and return petit-maitres.” 

“Softly, tahita Capacho™ said the landlord ; “speak | 
revercndly of the powers that be. I will have no politir s | 
talked in my posada. Were the aleade to hear of it, Le 
would soon send me an order to shut up the house.” 
“ Why we are all arriéros here, are we not?” asked | 
Capacho, who had been partaking rather too frecly of | 
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his own name, among many others of the best and bravest 
in the land, denounced as that of a traitor and out- 


law. He was more than once on the point of 
i ] on convinced him, 


“answering 


with his scornful defiance ; bat r 


* This anecdote is related, word for word, as it was 
communicated to the author by an old Hiuazo of Chile, 
who exulted in having himself performe ¢the feat. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF CARACCAS. 





that by doing so he would only give one triuinph more to 
his enemies. 

Secretly resolving to exact ample and severe atone- 
ment for the insult, on some future opportunity, he smo- 
thered his resentment, and awaited in silence the com- 
pletion of the barbarous sentence. When the executioner 
advanced to perform his task, Bolivar involuntarily 
turned away his eyes; and, in a few moments, a sup- 
pressed murmur, which ran through the populace, an- 
nounced that all was over. ‘The escort retired, and the 
sentries were withdrawn, leaving the passage once more 
free. ‘The two secming arriéros were hurrying from the 
scene of death, so ditlvrent from that in which a soldier 
ought to mect his fate, when they unexpectedly met Mi- 
randa and his companions, entering the Plaza with one 
of Mouteverde’s aides-de-camp. 

Bolivar watched anxiously for one glance of recogni- 
tion, as his general passed; but he appeared too deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of his country’s blighted 
hopes, to observe those around him. When he disap- 
peared under the arched gateway of the palace, Bolivar 
said in a low voice to Sepulveda, “ ‘hen all is lost in- 
deed! and we may now retire from this land of tyrants 
and slaves, until some favourable opportunity shall enable 
us once more to raise our battle ery, of Liberty or death! 
For my own part, I leave neither relation nor friend be- 
hind to lament my absence ; but you have a mother, ca- 
marada! Let us endeavour to take her with us to Mar- 
garita.” 

They found that the small house behind the Alameda, 
which Dona Gertrudes occupied, had risen afresh from 
its ruins; few days suflicing, under the cloudless skies 
and scorching sun of a tropical climate, to convert the 
rubbish of fallen walls into sun-baked bricks. ‘The son’s 
eyes soon caught sight of his mother, seated under the 
shade of a tamarind tree, and fortunately unaccompa- 
nied, except by a faithful old black slave, who sat at her 
feet, spinning with the old-fashioned Auzo de hilar. Don 
Carlos requested his companion to wait for him a few 
moments at the gate; and entering the garden, beckoned 
to old Mama Panchita, who had been the nurse of his in- 
fancy. She rose and came towards him, at first slowly 
as if in doubt; but when she clearly distinguished his 
features, she quickened her pace and caught him in her 
aged arms. Dona Gertrudes saw the action, and 
knew there was but one human being, who could have 
so transported her old servant beyond the bounds of her 
decorous demeanour. “ My son!” she cried: and Car- 
los, springing forward, folded his mother in his embrace. 

lor a while, the hearts of both were too full for con- 
versation ; at length Dona Gertrudes exclaimed, “ What 
could tempt you to venture here, my dearest Carlos ? 
Fervently as I have prayed to behold you once more, 
heaven knows IT would not have wished to buy even that 
blessing at so great an hazard to yourself! Surely you 
cannot mean to remain at Caraceas in that disguise ?” 

“ No longer, my dear mother, than until this evening,” 
answered Sepulveda; “when you must accompany me 
to the coast. But here comes one, who has a much 
better head to contrive the means of our escape, than I 


” 





can boast of: 

Bolivar, who was tired of waiting, and guessed that 
the recognition must have been already effected, now 
came forward. 

“ Friend Charles,” said he, “I shall never choose you 
for a masquerading companion at Carnestolendas, if you 
desert your friends after this fashion. Exeuse me, Dona 
Gertrudes, but your son totally forgot that he had left me 
standing at your garden gate. If I had remained there 
until he recollected me, some officious neighbours might 
have taken me before the alealde, on suspicion of a de- 
sign on your fruit trees. But come we must retire to 
our posada, and prepare for our departure. It would in- 
evitably create suspicion, were two arriéros to be seen vi- 
siting at ladics’ houses; and I know the vigilance of the 
Spanish police too well to wish for any farther acquaint- 
ance with it. Your mother goes with us this evening 
of course ?” 

* Pardon me, Don Simon! I fear I am too old for 
such a journey. I should only embarrass you both, and 
very possibly endanger your detection. Besides, how 
can I leave my brother Gabriano? He has been pro- 
scribed by Monteverde, in consequence of having been 
appointed chaplain to the Junta; and is concealed in the 
hut of one of his friend Miranda’s slaves, near the Quinta 
of Girasol. Mama Panchita carries him provisions 
every night; and should we desert him,”— 

“ My dear Dona Gertrudes !” interrupted Bolivar, “I 
am too stanch a patriot to leave the widow of a worthy 
friend whom my father esteemed, and the mother of a 
comrade, in the power of the Godos. As for Don Gabri- 


” 





ano, it shall be our business to find him out, and per- 
suade him to accompany us. Who knows how soon I 
may require his services as an army chaplain? for I as- 
suredly mean to return before long, and to expel these 
invaders from Venezuela. Sepulveda and I can easily 
procure mules for the whole party, and attend you on the 
road with less danger of suspicion, under our assumed 
character. So keep up your spirits until the evening, and 
be not surprised, should you see three arri¢ros at your 
garden gate instead of two. ” 

Carlos once more embraced his mother; and having 
receiving from her the necessary direction for finding 
his uncle, he and his companion took the road to Girasol. 
They found, with some difliculty, the hut that was the 
object of their search, half way up the ravine that over- 
looked the Quinta. It was so completely concealed from 
view, by the spreading leaves of the plantains under 
which it was built, that its gray thatched root alone was 
visible, and might have easily been mistaken, at a short 
distanee, for one of the mis-shapen granite rocks that 
lined the edges of the mountain stream. ‘The mistress 
of the hut, a middle aged zamba, was making cazada 
cakes before the door, surrounded by children of all ages. 
She glaneed a jealous cye at the two strangers ; and, on 
their enquiring tor the Senor Capellan Gabriano, doggedly 
denied all knowledge of such a person; assuming, at the 
same time, that stolid expression of countenance, so pe- 
culiar to her countrywomen, when they either cannot or 
do not choose to answer a question. 

No sooner, however, had they made themselves known, 
than her features brightened, and she expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at seeing any friends of the “ pobre 
Senor Clerico,” who, she feared, must be tired to death 
of his solitary way of life. One of her little daughters, 
by her orders, immediately led the way up the ravine, 
to show them his place of concealment. ‘The child 
bounded lightly from rock to rock, before the two young 
men, who could hardly keep pace with her; and pointing 
to a spreading caoba, whose branches reached the ground 
on every side, exclaimed, “ Aldi ’sta mi amo Don Gabri- 
ano !” 

The chaplain was seated on a moss-grown stone, in the 
shade, pufling his cigarillo, and whiling away the time 
with the perusal of LErcilla’s Araucana. His friends 
could hardly have recognised him through his dis- 
guise, Which was similar to that worn by both of them, 
had it not been for his clerical tonsure, and venerable 
white locks; his sombrero being thrown aside on ac- 
count of the heat. He started up, on seeing two stran- 
gers, but was reassured by hearing his nephew’s voice ; 
and shook hands with them both, laughing heartily at 
their uncouth appearance, and evidently unconscious at 
the moment that he himself looked even more grotesque. 
Bolivar lost no tine in communicating his plan for their 
escape to Margarita; and mentioned having seen Mi- 
randa already in the power of his enemies, as an addi- 
tional motive for counselling a temporary retirement from 
Venezuela. Don Gabriano thoroughly approved of his 
proposal, and informed them that he had three mules, 
one of them a baggage macho, tied up in the bush, not 
fur from the cottage; so that his sister and himself were 
provided for. 

“ Bat her faithful old negress must not be left behind,” 
said he ; “and she will hardly be able to walk so far. 
How shall we contrive to convey her ?” 

Sepulveda immediately expressed his readiness to carry 
Mama Panchita behind him; and they parted, having 
agreed to rendezvous in the Alameda at night-fall. When 
Bolivar and his companion reached their posada, the 
landlord teecived them with energetic encomiums on a 
famous olla podrida, which had been prepared since morn- 
ing for his guests’ dinner. The sable Hebe of the inn 
placed before them a smoking mess of that savoury com- 
pound; and the young men, whose appetites were sharp- 
ened by their long walk, played their parts so like genu- 
ine muleteers, that all suspicions of their real quality, 
had any such arisen, would doubtless have been dispelled. 
After dinner, Bolivar purchased from the host two Cer- 
rano saddles, and a sillon, under pretence of executing a 
commission for his friends in the country ; and placing 
them on their heads, muleteer fashion, the two friends 
returned to the Quebrada del Tucuqueri. : 

By the time they had saddled their horses, which had 
apparently fed undisturbed since morning, it was full 
time to repair to the appointed place of meeting. Bolivar 
held the horses, under the poplar trees at the lower end 
of the Alameda, which was as yet but little frequented 
as a promenade, since the return of the Spaniards to Ca- 
raccas. Sepulveda walked to his mother’s garden, where 
he found iis uncle Gabriano, and the negro who owned 
the cottage at Girasol, busied loading the baggage mule, 





with Dota Gertrudes’ trunks and almofrez. ‘The whole 
party mounted in silence; Mama Panchita finding some 
comfort, amidst her terrors of emigration, in the unlooked 
for honour of riding behind her young master. Being 
joined by Bolivar, who undertook to lead the macho, 
they reached the open country without the slightest in. 
terruption. 

By riding fast during the whole night, without resting 
or deviating from the road, they reached’ the wood, bor. 
dering the creek of Los Bagres, just before sunrise, 
Lodewyk Sluiker, who was seated in his boat waiting 
for them, had already given up all expectation of seeing 
them that morning; and was preparing to return on 
board. Shrugging up his shoulders, and looking pecu- 
liarly arch and cunning, he bustled about to get his_pas- 
sengers and their luggage into the boat ; familiarly calling 
on Don Gabriano to lend him a hand, as he never sus. 
pected him to be any other than a Cerrano peon. The 
chaplain’s sombrero having accidentally fallen off, as he 
stepped into the boat, his tonsure caught the schipper’s 
eye; and drew from him the muttered exclamation of 
“ Slapperloot ! here is een priester in ’t mommercy !” 

Sluiker was now completely mystified. He uttercd 
not another syllable, but steered the boat in silence ; staring 
alternately at Mama Panchita and the chaplain, until they 
reached the Tiburon. When they had sufficiently enjoy. 
ed his perplexity, Sepulveda took him aside, and explained 
to him who the new passengers were, whose appearance 
had so much puzzled him. Bolivar then directed him to 
make sail ; and in a few minutes the schooner was on her 
way for Pampatar in the island of Margarita. 

—<p>>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CRUISE.—THE CHASE.—THE CAPTURE. 


On anchoring in the rocky harbour of Pampatar, the 
Tiburen was surrounded by innumerable canoes and pira- 
guas, bringing off patriots, who were eager to enquire 
the news she was supposed to have brought from the 
Main. ‘They had as yet only heard an imperfect report 
of the royalists having entered Caraccas, by a small vessel 
which had left La Guayra on the Spaniards taking pos- 
session of it, and had touched at Margarita, for provisions, 
on her way to ‘Trinidad. The governor of the island, 
Don Jose Arizmendi, on hearing that Colonel Bolivar had 
arrived, sent his barge to invite him and his party to the 
Government-house, where they were hospitably received; 
and Dofa Gertrudes was put in possession of a suite of 
apartments, commanding a view of the Boca del Sirpiente 
and the opposite coast of Cumana, 

Shortly after their arrival, it was determined, in a con- 
sultation held by the two chiefs, that the Tiburon should 
be immediately fitted out, for the purpose of cruising 
against the Spanish flag among the West Indian islands; 
and that Bolivar, with a sufficient sum of money from the 
government ¢hest, should be landed at Santo Domingo, 
to purchase arms and accoutrements, and, if possible, to 
enlist volunteers, by means of whom a fresh army might 
be formed to ,renew the struggle for independence. ‘To 
give some semblance of authority to their proceedings, 
Arizmendi and Bolivar formed themselves into a Junta 
Provisional, into which they admitted Colonel Santiago 
Marino; and a seal was engraved, in close imitation of 
that employed by the late Venezuclan Government. 
Troops were raised, with the greatest facility, for the de- 
fence of the island, among the hardy inhabitants, half 
smugglers, half’ fishermen, who, toa reckless daring and 
love of adventure, added a thorough hatred and contempt 
for the Spanish government, by which their contraband 
trade had been often severely noticed. ‘The dismantled 
fortifications were also repaired and manned, in confident 
hopes that the patriot troops, which were now scattered 
over the face of Venezuela, would speedily rally round 
the “ tri-coloured flag,” as soon as they should learn that 
it was again displayed. 

Powder and shot were embarked for the Tiburon’s 
guns; and a sufficient number of seamen were soon ship- 
ped, not only for her complement, but also to man the 
prizes she was expected to make. A party of newly 
raised troops having been sent on board as marines, Se- 
pulveda requested and obtained command of them. Don 
Gabriano, too, resolved to accompany the expedition as 
chaplain ; for he already began to foresee, from the ex- 
perience of a few days’ residence at the Government- 
house, that any longer stay on the island, with no other 
society than that of a few illiterate officers, could not 
fail to be very irksome. A cabin was accordingly fitted 
up, with every attention to his comfort, next to that of 
his nephew; and, having taken an affectionate leave of 
his sister, whom he recommended to the care of the 





governor’s lady, he embarked, to the great delight of the 
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Margaritafios on board. Lodewyk Sluiker, who had ob- 
tained a regular commission, as captain, from the Junta 
Provisional, and had received on board several officers to 
act under his orders, speedily recovered his usual good 
humour, which had been rather ruffled by the unlucky 
shot that sunk his droguer. He looked forward, with the 
greatest glee, to the prospect of a cruise ; boasting of his 
accurate knowledge of every creek and corner among 
the islands ; and confidently predicting success, from the 
novel circumstance of having a “ kapellaan” on board. 


Every thing being ready for sea, and the last raft of|tionately, entreating him to take care of himself, and to 


casks received from the watering place, the anchor was 


soon run up to the bows; and the Tiburon stood out of}companion ladder, with a cclerity that bore witness to 


the harbour, firing and receiving a farewell salute. 

The trade-wind being completely in their favour, they 
made Santo Domingo in three days from their moorings 
at Pampatar, and landed Bolivar near San Luis. Sluiker’s 
experience, as pilot, now proved of essential service. He 
carried the schooner in safety through the intricate chan- 
nel to the northward of Cuba; and having passed the 
Anguilla shoal, commenced cruising off the point of Ma- 
tanzas, in hopes of intercepting some homeward-bound 
Spanish merchant-man from the Havana. 

It will readily be believed, that Sepulveda had not been 
so long on terms of daily intercourse with his schipper, 
without finding an opportunity to make enquiries respect- 
ing his former passengers in the droguer. Lodewyk 
began to entertain great kindness for his young marine 
officer, whose assistance he found exceedingly useful in 
drilling his sailors in general to the management of the 
guns, and the boarders, in particular, to the use of the 
cutlass and pistol. He was therefore highly pleased to 
find that Sepulveda was acquainted with Mariadel Rosario; 
and, as Don Carlos could not dissemble the deep interest 
he felt for her welfare, Sluiker, who did not want for pene- 
tration, and whose rugged exterior concealed a kind heart, 
soon comprehended how the case stood. Sepulveda now 
left the cabin regularly every evening, much to the sur- 
prise and chagrin of his uncle, for the purpose of ac- 
companying the schipper during the first watch. While 
Don Gabriano was wondering at his bad taste in selcct- 
ing such a companion, his nephew was listening with in- 
terested attention to the schipper’s repeated details of the 
droguer’s trip to Saint Thomas’s, and of her being inter- 
cepted and plundered by pirates. 

After a fortnight’s cruise, during which the recruits 
became tolerably expert at the guns and sinall aris, the 
Tiburon was running along the land, one evening, be- 
tween Las Matanzas and the Havana, when the gabiero, 
on the look out at the mast head, proclaimed the welcome 
intelligence of a sail in sight,standing out of the harbour. 
The eyes of all on board were eagerly turned in the 
direction pointed out by the man aloft; and Sluiker, 
seizing a spy-glass, ran nimbly up the fore-rigging to ob- 
tain a better view of the stranger. The sun was just 
sinking abreast of the Moro rock, and some few of the 
sailors, whose eyes were strong, could just catch an in- 
distinct glimpse of a vessel, directly in the broad glare of 
sun-set. When the dazzling orb had disappeared below 
the horizon, a three-masted vesscl was plainly made out, 
crossing the ‘Tiburon’s course, and standing to the north- 
ward for the Bahama passage. 

“ Hoo-see !” exclaimed Lodewyk in an extasy ; “ she 
carries sky-sdils over royals; and is ¢ertainly een groot 
hoopvarrdar bound to Cadiz.” He then came down on 
deck, and bestirred himself with unusual alacrity, to get 
the square fore-sail sect. ‘This increased the schooner’s 
walk so much, that when he had seen the ropes coiled 
down, and every man at his station, Lodewyk beckoned 
Sepulveda, and pointing to the foam, as it danced rapidly 
past over the deep blue waves, remarked that the schooner 
was doing her duty, and that he should shortly call on the 
marines to dotheirs. ‘The guns had already been loaded, 
and the gunner’s crew was busy taking out the tompions 
and priming; while, under Sepulveda’s directions, the 
small-arm men were mustered on the quarter-deck to pre- 
pare their muskets. When every thing was in readiness, 
the word was passed fore and aft, for all hands to lie 
down at their quarters ; and a dead silence prevailed, in- 
terrupted occasionally by Sluiker’s hoarse voice, as he 
Issued brief directions to the helmsmen. 

Don Gabriano, meanwhile, who was totally unused to 
scenes which appeared to threaten so much personal 
danger as the present, sat on the companion; casting wist- 
ful looks from time to time at Lodewyk and Sepulveda, 
as they paced silently up and down the weather side of 
the deck. At length, overcome by his apprehensions, 
which became every moment more importunate, he called, 
his nephew, and asked him in a scarcely audible whisper, 
where the chaplain was usually stationed during an en- 


particularly required on deck, I belicve I shall be most 
useful in the cabin, where I can be in readiness to con- 
fess undisturbed the unfortunate men, who will doubtless 
be mortally wounded in the approaching conflict.” 

Sepulveda tranquillised him by the assurance that, far 
from being wanted on deck, he would only be in the 
sailors’? way; and requested him to retire below as soon 
as he thought proper. ‘There was no necessity for re- 
peating this welcome intimation. Immediately on receiv- 
ing it, the worthy chaplain embraced his nephew aftce- 


run no necdless risks; and then disappeared down the 


the reality of his alarm. 
The brief twilight of the tropics had long since faded 
away ; but the moon shone with such brilliancy of splen- 
dour, that the white sails of the chase were distinctly 
visible, broad on the bow. Sluiker anxiously reconnoitred 
her, from time to time, through a night-glass; and as 
often expressed to Sepulveda his apprehension, that she 
would reach the Gulf-stream, while the ‘Tiburon was still 
in the counter current of the shoals. At last, however, 
he announced that she had taken in her flying-kites, and 
stripped to her top-gallant sails ; as the cautious Spaniards 
generally dosoon afler dark. ‘The schooner then rapidly 
gained on her, and her painted ports could occasionally 
be seen, as she rose on a swell, and exposed her glisten- 
ing broadside to the rays of the moon. <A few minutes 
more, and the Tiburon was within a cable’s length of her 
quarter: so still, meanwhile, was every thing around, 
that the dash of the waves against her broad bows was 
distinctly heard. 
Sluiker now ordered the square-sail to be taken in; the 
fore and main-sails to be brailed up; and the gunner’s 
crew to cast loose and point the long gun, which was 
mounted on a circle a-midships. Although the sailors 
executed these maneuvres with all possible stillness, and 
even held their breath in the intense carnestness of expec- 
tation, some slight noise was unavoidably made, which 
caught the attentiun of the watch on board the Spanish 
vessel. A voice immediately hailed through a speaking 
trumpet,—" Ho! la go-le-ta !—Que bu-que?” 
Sluiker returned no answer, but looked along the gun, 
and blew the match which he had taken in hand. There 
was evidently some bustle and confusion on board the 
strange ship. Several voices spoke at once, as if giving 
orders; and Lodewyk heard cartridges called for in 
Spanish. 
“ Keep her away, een half point!” said he to the helms- 
man; “Ik zall cut her tiller-ropes daade/yk.” 
The captain of the merchant-man hailed once more, 
and threatened to fire into the schooner, it she did not 
immediately answer. “ Viva Venezuela!” exclaimed Se- 
pulveda; and “ Viva la Patria!’ shouted his men ; spring- 
ing up simultaneously, and standing to their guns. Sluiker 
at the same moment applied his match to the touch-hole 
of the long gun, just as it pointed towards the ship’s 
rudder; and, while the report still thundered along the 
wide waters, the chase was scen to shoot up into the 
wind. Chance had so far favoured the schipper, that he 
actually cut away her whcecl-ropes, as he had previously 
threatened between jest and earnest. 
“ Hurrah !” cried Sluiker ; “ give her ’t weatherguns, 
kinders, zo soon as you zal zic her stern turned towards 
you. Luff, maat! and follow her; or we zal get on her 
beam directly.” 
The six carronades, composing the Tiburon’s broad- 
side, were fired just as the ship’s sails began to shiver in 
the wind. ‘I'he guns were pointed too high to hull her, 
but some of her running gear was evidently cut; for 
Lodewyk, who watched her mana@uvres with a practised 
seaman’s eye, saw that her crew were attempting to box 
her off, but that they coald not succeed in bracing the 
yards round. She then began to gather stern-way. 
Sluiker was prepared for it, and handled the schooner so 
cleverly, that the ship made a stern-board to leeward of 
her; receiving on her way, a charge of round and grape 
from the long gun, and the whole of the larboard broad- 
side. 
Not a shot was fired all this time from the Spanish 
ship; and it was evident, from the confusion that pre- 
vailed on board her, that she was not prepared for fight- 
ing, and had not calculated on the probability of necting 
an enemy in this part of the West Indies. After some 
hesitation and clamour, and just as Lodewyk was again 
training his long’ gun on her, lanterns were shown in her 
gang-way ; and the Spanish captain hailed to say he had 
surrendered. 
Sluiker now laid the schooner close abreast of her ; 
and hailed her in an authoritative manner, desiring ¢ 





gagement :—* Because,” said he, “ if my presence is not 





ly complied with, he detained the men who came in the 
boat ; and sent Sepulveda in her, with a party of marines, 
to take possession of the prize. He also ordered a prize- 
master on board, with a picked crew; and gave him 
directions to shorten sail to the ship’s topsails, reeve fresh 
tiller ropes, and heave to for the remainder of the night. 
His own boat was then hoisted out, and he went on 
board the stranger, accompanied by the chaplain; for, as 
soon as Don Gabriano was certified that there was no 
farther danger, he volunteered to confess such of the 
enemy as might stand in need of his good offices, as none 
of his own tlock were so circumstanced as to require 
them. 

The prize proved to be the Avistruz, bound to Cadiz, 
with tobacco and other produce of the Havana. She had 
also on board what was far more germain to the matter, 
in the eyes of her captors ;—a very considerable sum in 
dollars and bullion, consigned to different Spanish mer- 
chants. ‘he importance of the capture astonished Sluiker, 
and converted his usual thouglitless gaicty into a serious 
steadiness of demeanour. As soon as he had secured 
the ship’s papers, and ascertained beyond doubt that she 
was a lawful prize, he confined half the prisoners under 
hatches ; and employed the remzinder, together with his 
own men, to get the ship’s pinnace off the booms, and 
launch her over the side. He then commenced loading 
the boats with cases of treasure, and transferring it to 
the schooner, accompanying every trip in person; so 
that, before morning, nothing but bales of merchandise 
and provisions remained on board the Avistruz. 

It was fortunate for the captors, that he made such ex- 
pedition. Assoon as day broke, and the sea-fog dispers- 
ed sufficiently for surrounding objects to be distinguished, 
Lodewyk found, to his great consternation, that the 
Gulfstream had set both vessels so fur to the northward, 
that the Bahama bank was in sight under their lee, and 
a low uninhabited island, covered with mangroves, was 
within a cable’s length of the prize. Every possible ex- 
ertion was made to save the ship, by making sail and 
towing; but all was in vain, for the morniag breeze was 
so light, that she took the ground and bilged, shortly after 
the danger was discovered. ‘The Tiburon, drawing less 
water by half, had not drifted so far with the current ; 
and, as she could make use of the sweeps, with which 
she was provided, in case of necessity, she ran no risk 
whatever. She was thercfore enabled to stay by the 
wreck ; and to save as much valuable merchandise as 
she could stow. 

Lodewyk then sent back the Spanish prisoners, whom 
he had taken out of the prize; and advised the captain 
at parting to send his boat for assistance to the island of 
Bahama, which was within sight, assuring him that he 
would be in perfect safety, if he chose to remain by the 
ship, until pilot-boats came out, and assisted to save the 
remainder of the cargo. Having seen the crew of the 
Avistruz safely landed on the islet,—which, like the rest 
of that group, abounded with turtle,—and having suppli- 
ed him with fuel, fresh water, and provisions, the ‘Tiburon 
made sail for Saint Thomas's, for the purpose of selling 
the prize goods she had on board; Sluiker desiguing to 
proceed from thence to the island of Margarita, after 


watering, and refreshing the ship’s company. 





os 
CHAPTER XXV. 
AN AGED SUITOR—EXPLANATION—RESOLUTION. 
Maria del Rosario, meanwhile, was far from being 
agreeably circumstanced on the plantation at Caobas, 
She enjoyed no society whatever of her own sex, with 
the exception of Senora Jacinta; and the duena, whoa 
had for many years governed with unrivalled despotism 
in her department as housekeeper, and was exceedingly 
jealous of her authority, couid not from the first mo- 
ment, without considerable uneasiness, see a young and 
interesting female daily seated at the head of her mas- 
ter’s table. 
Her forebodings were speedily verified; for the influ- 
ence of proximity gradually became victorious over eyen 
Don Anselmo’s insensibility. Instead of confining him. 
self to the stately politeness with which he used at first 
to address his young guest, and hand her to and from 
her seat at table, he began to pay her closer attentions, 
such as could not be, and were not mistaken by any 
one, except herself, their unconscious object. The con- 
sequence was, that Sefiora Jacinta’s malevolence daily 
increased. Although she dared not openly resent the 
injury which she believed herself about to sustain, in 
being subjected to the caprices of a young mistress, she 
contrived fully to indemnify herself for this compulsory 
forbearance, by sullen looks, and indistinct ejaculations, 








boat to be sent him forthwith. ‘This order being prompt- 





in which she made it her prayer (rather needlessly per- 
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haps) to be delivered from forwardness and coquetry. 
After a few attempts to appease her, although perfectly 
ignorant of the cause of her ill-te:per, Maria del Ro- 
sario gave up the task in de pair, and appli | herself 
more closely than ever to her needie-work, “This inno. 
cent empl yyment, unlackily for her, confirmed all the 
duena’s suspicions. As her tinagination was perpeta 
ally occupied with the idea of the approaching nuptials, 
which she considered certain, she firmly persuaded her- 
self, that the novice was embroidering her wedding 
dress; and resolved never to forgive that which she 
could got but consider as a manifest trinmph over her. 

Mama Chepita’s visits, which were regularly paid 
every Sunday and holiday, formed Maria del Rosario’s 
chief amusement. Attended by the kind hearted ne- 
gress, she used then to stroll about the woods whicl. 
surrounded the plantation; or at times, seated under a 
spreading caoba tree near the rivulet, she would hearken 
with delight to the banjies and vihuclas on the lawn in 
front of the huts, where the slaves were enjoying their 
evening danee. ‘Phe litthe Freneiman too, Mons. Ro- 
dolfe, was always at her service for a walk, when on a 
visit at the house. tle was no Jess delighted with the 
novice’s naiveté, and eagerness for information, than 
she was instructed and amused by his lively conversa- 
tion, and entertaining descriptions of France in general. 
and Paris in particular, as he remembered it in the 
happy times previous to the revolution. 

She all at once became sensible of a change in his 
behaviour towards her, that surprised and afflicted her, 
as she concluded that she must have inadvertently given 
him some cause for displeasure. She observed, that he 
now nolonger ottered himself to attend her, with all the 
prompt gallantry olla rieille cour ; nor exerted himself, 
as usual, to entertain her during their promenades., On 
the contrary, he now lett it to her to propose an exeur- 
sion, and sometimes framed an exense for declining it; 
or, When unavoidable, accepted it with evident hesitation 
and embarrassment. While walking out with her, he 
was unusually silent, and constrained in his manner ; 
and when they were joined by Don Anselino, which 
frequently happened of late, Mons. Rodolfe anxiously 
took the first opportunity of resigning her hand, and 
pleaded some engagement, or business, as an apology 
for retiring. On these oceasions, when she was lefi 
alone with Don Anselmo, the high-llown compliments 
with which he used to address her, were a great source 
of amusement to the uusu speeting novice, She had not 
the most distant conception that a man of his advanced 
age could entertain a serious idea of captivating her 
affection; and firmly believed that the flattering ha- 
rangues, whieh proceeded so awkwardly from him, 
were merely designed in imitation of Mons. Rodolte’s 
former method of entertaining her. 

Afier tasking her memory in a fruitless attempt to 
recollect any thing she had either said or done, that 
might have given rise to her French corfejo’s present 
coolness towards her, she determined to enquire of him- 
self, at the first opportunity. She put ber resolution in 
practice that sane evening. Having proposed a walk 
in the garden, to which he agreed after some hesita- 
tion, she mentioned, without farther preface, the plea- 
sure she had always taken in his conversation, and her 
fears that she had by some means unintentionally of- 
fended him. 

Mons. Rodolfe had never felt more embarrassed, than 
by the novice’s simplicity of manner, in thus seeking 
an explanation. He stammered some incoherent and 
disqualifying sentences, about the unmerited honour 
conterred on him, and the atter impossibility of his being 
in any way offended; and concluded by hinting, as 
delicately as he could, something about Spanish jealousy. 
She had, even now, no idea that he alluded to Don An- 
selio; but supposing him to mean, that her father 
might be displeased at the frequency of their walks, she 
merely rephed, that there was not the least cause for 
dis apprehension. 

On meeting her father soon after, she related the 
Frenchman's scruples, as an amusing instance of pune- 
tilio, ina man who had been always on terms of fami- 
liarity with them, since they first ‘met at Las Caobas. 
She was thunderstruck at hearing him answer, that 
Mons. Rodolie acted with becoming prudence and cir- 
cumspection towards the intended bride of his friend. 

Don Beltran also advised her to be more reserved in fu- 
ture; as any indiscretion on her part might displeace 
Don Anselmo, who had all the sensitiveness ot a Cas. 
tilian Hidalgo. Toe truth suddenly flashed on her 
mind; and she stood, as if doubttul whether her ears 


"| first telt 





such speechless agony, that he condescended to explain 
to her, that Don Anselmo had some time since offered 
himself as a suitor, and been accepted by him in her 
name. He accounted for not having previously apprised 
her of this joyful event, (as he considered it,) by saying 
that, as his mind had been made up on the subject from 
the beginning, he thought it superfluous to mention it, 
and was willing to give Don Anselmo all the advantage 
he might be expected to reap, from being the first to 
communicate so pleasing a proposal. 

When Maria del Rosario recovered herself sufficiently 
to articulate, she threw herself into her father’s arms, 
and implored him, by her mother’s memory, not to sa- 
crifice her to a man so utterly unsuited to her in age 
and manners. She assured him of her willingness to 
devote herself to his service ; and entreated, if she had 
become a burthen to him, and he was determined to get 
rid of her, that he would at least permit her to retire to 
a convent, in the seclusion of which she would never 
cease to pray for his happiness, and that of her brother. 
Don Beltran interrupted her, by enquiring whether she 


had forgot that she no longer possessed the dowry ne- 
cessary foranun. He assured her, that she was but too 
happy, as a portionless girl, to have met with so advan- 
tagcous an offer; and cominanded her, on pain of his 
heavy displeasure, to receive Den Anselmo as an ac 
cepted suitor. 

It was in vain that she reiterated her entreaties, and 
declared thet their host was not only indifferent, butab. 
solutely od io her. Her father laughed at her re- 
monstrances, as mere childish whims; and asked, with 
some scorn, what notions of preference the novice of a 
convent could possibly have, that should prevent her 
from accepting the hand of any suitor, not actually de- 
formed, whom a parent thought proper to select as her 
husband. Then suddenly recollecting the offer Don 
Carlos Sepulveda had formerly made, and forgetful that 
his daughter had not been made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, he upbraided her with cherisning an affection 
for a lover whom he had rejected; reading her, at the 
same time, a severe lecture on the guilt of disobedience, 
and the folly of love matches. Tn this, however, he un- 
advisedly touched on a dangerous theme, and one of all 
others the most calculated to disconcert his plans for 
the projected alliance. 

Maria del Rosario had long felt esteem and admiration 
for the son of her oldest and dearest friend, Dona Ger- 
trudes,even while she believed him to regard her with per- 
fect indifference. But now that her father had disclosed 
the secret of Sepulveda’s attachment, her eyes were open 
toa thousand instances, in which he had all but betrayed 
his love; and she learned how to account for his appa- 
rent coldness, which previously appeared to her as un- 
kindness. So dehghtfal was the discovery, that she 
almost pardoned, for its sake, the hateful discussion 
from which it had arisen. Sie no longer conceived her- 
self called on, by maiden pride, to banish every thought 
connected with Carlos and her native land. She had 
heard that she was beloved, and by him, whom, could 
she have chosen, she would have selected from the whole 
world. 

Tiis would have been sufficient, of itself, to insure 
her rejection of all other offers, however splendid, and 
all other suitors, however fascinating. But, if she pre- 
viously looked on Don Anselmo with dislike, she now 
regarded him with abhorrence; and internally resolved 
that nothing, short of actual force, should compel her 
to receive him fora hasband. As surprise and agitation 
prevented her from answering her father, he interpreted 
her silence into submission to his will. He therefore 
took leave of her, repeating his injunctions that she 
should treat her wealthy suitor with affability and grati- 
tude. 

No sooner had he left her, than she retired to the 
solitude of her own chamber; and abandoned herself to 
melancholy reflections on the distance that separated 
her from Dona Gertrudes, the friend of her youth, to 
whom alone she felt that she could now look for advice 
and consolation. While she pondered on the world of} 
waters that lay between her and her native land, a 
thought suddenly struck her, that if Lodewyk Sluiker 
were again to visit the island, he might be prevailed on 
to assist her to escape over to the Main. She felt con- 
vinced that she might safely confide in him; and con- 
temned as trifling, with trae youthful ardour, allobstacles 
whieh would have appeared to her insuperable but one 
short hour before. She was, in truth, completely 
changed from the timid inexperienced novice, to the no 
jess gentle, but determined, Venezuelan maiden, who 


“ How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy,” 


when once the heart thrills with the consciousness of 
mutual love. 

Her resolution thus taken, she retired to rest, in 
pleasing anticipation of Mama Chepita’s weekly visit, 
which she expected tu receive the following day. Never 
had time appeared to her to move so s!owly, as during 
the hours intervening before her hostess’s usual time of 
arrival, But, previous to the wished-for meeting, a 
mortification awaited her, which had probably been ac- 
celerated by some explanation between her father and 
Don Anselmo. Her ancient suitor, having requested 
and obtained an interview, proceeded to declare his 
passion in a studied speech, to which she listened with 
distracted attention. Nevertheless, as he prided himself 
on his eloquence, so he entertained not the slightest 
doubt of his success ; and attributing to bashfulness and 
joyful surprise, the silence caused by contempt, and by 
comparisons which were any thing but advantageous to 
him, he kissed her hand, as customary in similar cases, 
and strutted away on exceeding good terms with him. 
self. 

In the afternoon, Mama Chepita appeared with her 
customary offering of a bouquet of flowers, from the 
negroes’ market in the port ; and Maria del Rosario, in- 
timating that she had much to say to her in private, im- 
mediately proposed a walk, and led the way to their usual 
cool retreat beneath the great Caoba tree; where Don 
Anselmo’s gallantry had lately prompted him to order a 
rustic seat to be constructed. 

After a long silence, during which the novice pulled to 
pieces the flowers she had just received, she briefly ex- 
plained the unpleasant situation in which she stood; 
taking care, at the same time that she declared her un- 
conqucrable dislike to Don Anselmo, not even to hint at 
any preference she felt for another. She merely said, 
that as she had reason to apprehend violent measures on 
the part of her father, she had resolved to spare him and 
herself the pain of inflicting and submitting to restraint, 
by withdrawing herself privately from the island. She 
concluded, by entreating her old hostess to further her 
design of reaching Venezuela, where she said she had 
friends, who, she doubted not, would gladly receive and 
protect her. 

Her determined tone astonished the negress, who had 
been accustomed to see her all timidity and submission 
to her father’s will. She answered, with some hesitation, 
that her dear young lady was certainly the best judge of 
her own happiness; and that she was at all events re- 
jeiced to hear her resolution against accepting Don 
Anselmo, whose former wife had died, to the best of her 
belief, of a Lroken heart. But, while she declared her 
readiness to assist her in any possible manner, she 
begged leave to enquire how she proposed to cross the 
sea to the coast of Caraccas. 

The novice satisfied her on that head, and Mama 
Chepita agreed that Lodewyk, who was an old married 
man, with a family in Curazao, was trust-worthy. ‘There 
was also little doubt, judging from his good nature and 
disinterestedness, that he would readily give her a pass- 
age. She promised to make every enquirf, without loss 
of time, among the droguer masters in the port, where he 
was to be found; and to send her daughter Martha, the 
next evening, to acquaint her with the result. Maria del 
Rosario was now more at leisure, her mind being com- 
paratively at case, to listen to her hostess's domestic 
news and plans. She learned, with pleasure, that Mama 
Chepita had made up, within a few dollars, the sum Don 
Anselmo demanded for her daughter; and she listened 
with interest to her resolution of leaving Santo ‘Tomas, 
as soon as she had accomplished that dearest wish of her 
heart, and settling at ‘Trinidad, “ where she might be near 
poor Benos’ grave.” 

The sound of the banjies was now heard on the slaves’ 
lawn; and Mama Chepita proposed to her young mis- 
tress to walk down, and look on for a while at the dance, 
for the purpose of diverting her mind from melancholy 
thoughts. When they reached a small guava cops, 
which skirted the lawn, they found that some extraordi- 
nary festivity was going on among the slaves, They 
had raised a sort of triumphal arch of bamboos, covered 
with flowers of the scarlet fuchsia, geranium, and orange 
trees, under which was placed ‘a table, spread with re- 
freshments little inferior to those usually prepared for a 
dignity ball.* The negroes, in clean check shirts, and 





* A ball given by the free people of colour is called in 
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white cotton trowsers; and the negresses in chintz 
gowns, and Bandanna head-dresses ; were dancing with 
wild glee, which burst from them in spontancous peals 
of laughter, as each couple reached the bottom of the set. 

Mamia Chepita called one of her acquaintance, who was 
passing near the spot where they stood concealed by the 
bushes, and enquired the meaning of this grand display. 

“ Kih! body,”—exclaimed the laughing negress, dis- 
playing a set of ivory teeth; “ Massa Anselmo gib us feast 
to-night. Old man he gone crazy, ever since young 
Missy promise to be him second wife.” : 

Maria del Rosario would hear no more. She turned, 
and hurried away from the scene of gaiety, which was 
now fully accounted for, shedding bitter tears of mortifi- 
cation; and took an abrupt leave of Mama Chepita, who 
in vain attempted to console her; entreating, once more, 
that she would lose no time in enquiring tor Lodewyk 
Sluiker. 

— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE ARRIVAL.—THE INTERVIEW.—THE PLOT. 


Mama Chepita was seated, after her return to her 
cottage, at the frugal supper her daughter Martha had 
provided for her ; indulging in many sage inuendoes and 
reflections, without however mentioning names, on the 
the happiness of their humble state, as contrasted with 
the misfortunes to which their superiors were exposed ; 
when a well known voice was heard at the door, crying, 
“Holla! Mama Chepita! haus ahoy!” j 

Martha having opened the door, Lodewyk Sluiker en- 
tered, accompanied by a young officer, whom he intro- 
duced as Don Carlos Seputveda; and seating himself, 
with as little ceremony as if he had left the cottage but 
that morning, enquired how his passengers were. 

“ Both well, Senor Ludovic :” answered the negress ;| 
“But—ave Maria purisima! what change is this? 
Where is the droguer? And why are you masquerading 
thus in an officer’s capote ?” 

“ Masquerade, mother ? slapperloot! this is my every- 
day suit now. Ik verloor myn droguer, and found a 
vechting schooner in her stead. My naine zal be no} 
more plain Lodewyk, but Captain Don Ludovico, 
donder !”” 

Then, lighting a long cigar, he proceeded to question 
Mama Chepita more closely respecting his former lady 
passenger ; and Sepulveda had the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of hearing her relate the whole conversation she 
had held that very evening with Maria del Rosario. 
The negress would have faithfully concealed her young 
mistrese’s secret from any one else; but Sluiker was the 
very person in whom the novice herself had resolved to 
place confidence. ‘Therefore, in her surprise and joy, at 
seeing him thus unexpectedly, she not only mentioned 
Maria de Rosario’s intention of flying to the Main, but, 
also the pressing necessity that urged her tu that deter- 
mination. Sepulveda could not avoid drawing a flatter- 
ing conclusion in his own favour, from the novice’s 
having resolved to scek the protection of her friends in 
Venezucla; as he well knew she could only mean his 
mother. 

His enquiries, respecting the plantation at which she 
was residing, were so minute, and his eagerness to visit 
it so evident, that Mama Chepita must have been less 
sharp-sighted than she really was, if she had not some 
shrewd suspicion of the truth. In this she was confirmed 
by Sluiker’s repeated exclamations, at any interesting 
passage in her narrative, of “ Heard you that, myn 
vriend ? We are just op ’t time come. Ik altyd zaid 
that a kapellaan on board was lucky; and now, zie you! 
we may want him ’t morgan.” 

The schipper them placed on the table a case-bottle of 
rum, which he had brought ashore under his boat-cloak ; 
and desired the negress to procure materials for mixing 
a bowl of punch ; declaring his intention of making him- 
self comfortable for that night at least. While Martha 
was absent on that errand, Sepulveda, who had already 
made considerable progress in Mama Cliepita’s good 
graces, easily obtained her consent to show him the road 


to Caobas early in the morning; and to procure him 
when there an interview with Maria del Rosario. As 


Lodewyk persisted in his resolution of sitting up, and 
secing his bottle out, Don Carlos wrapped himself in 
his capote, and lay down on the sofa, having first per- 
suaded Mama Chepita and her daughter to retire to rest. 

At the first cock-crow, Slurker, who had been zealously 





expensive refreshments are provided on the oceasion ; and 
more ceremony is usually observed among the sable re- 
vellers, than is to be scen in an entertainment at the 
Government-house. 


engaged all night ina fruitless attempt to quench his 
thirst, and on whom the copious libations had taken ne 
more effect, than on the capacious bowl in which they 
had- been compounded, awoke Sepulveda according to 
promise ; and throwing himself on the couch, soon gave 
audible proofs of being in a sound sleep. Mama Chepita 
then appeared, in readiness for a walk; and having pre- 
viously presented to her guest the indispensable West 
Indian luxury of coffee, they set out together for the plan- 
tation. 

When they reached the valley, it was broad day-light ; 
and the slaves were swarming forth to their daily labour. 
To avoid their observation, Mama Chepita hurried Se- 
pulveda off the path towards the Caoba tree, where shy 
left him seated, while she went to apprise Dona Maria of 
his arrival. The novice, who had just risen, saw her 
from the viranda, in which she stood enjoying the morn. 
ing breeze; and immediately descended to the garden in 
expectation of hearing some intelligence about Sluiker’s 
droguer. Words cannot express the unfeigned astonish- 
ment with which she listencd to Mama Chejnta’s com- 
munication. She had, at first, some scruples as to the 
propriety of meeting Don Carlos clandestinely ; but the 
negress speedily removed them, by reminding her that 








she would be present, and assuring her that the young 
officer had brought her news of his mother, whe, he said, 
was an old friend of hers. ‘This last argument was un- 
answerable; and she accompanied Mama Chepita to the 
Caoba tree. 

The interview of lovers, although they are said to be 
highly interesting to the parties immediately concerned, 
are unfortunately the dullest of all possible subjects, when 
reduced to the matter-of-fact details of, —* said he,” and, 
“she replied,” &c. It may therefore be sutlicient to 
state, for the information of the reader, and the better un- 
derstanding of the remaining pages, that the name of 
Dona Gertrudes proved of the most essential service to 
her son, in furthering his suit. As Maria del Rosario 
had declared her resolution, previous to his arrival, of 


seeking that lady even as far as the Main, and of trusting} and then wherever they might go. 


herself in a sinall droguer, to the protection of one who 
was nearly a stranger to her, she could frame no excuse 
for retracting, now that the distance was comparatively 
trifling, the mode of conveyance commodious, and the], 
escort, to say the least of it, more eligible. It is true, that 
Sepulveda did not assail her, in direct terms, with the]; 
startling word marriage ; but it is no less true, that he 
more than once reminded her,—it might be unneees- 
sarily,—that his uncle was chaplain of the schooner, and] 
would receive her as a daughter, at Mama Chepita’s} | 
cottage. 

She finally consented, or rather ceased to object, to take} 
a passage on board the ‘Tiburon to the island of Marga-} ; 
rita; with this proviso, that she was that day to make one]; 
more attempt to mollily her father. Lest, however, she] | 
should find him deaf to her entreaties, and absolutely], 


with heartfelt joy, therefore, that he embraced him, as 
he stepped on the gang-way. On being informed of the 
particulars of his project, he readily consented to unite 
him to the novice, that very night; protesting at the 
same time, that he had in general a very strong objec- 
tion to clandestine marriages, and to any thing savour- 
ing of disobedience in children. But in this case, be 
observed, where the parent was a declared traitor to his 
country, and the suitor, whom he wished to force on his 
daughter’s acceptance, was a (odo, he certainly was of 
opinion, that she might conscientiously be assisted to 
escape from such tyranny. 

His nephew then proposed to him to go ashore antil 
the evening; for the ship was a scene of noise and con- 
fusion, with hoisting casks and bales out of the hold, 
and striking them into the lighters alongside. They 
therefore adjourned to Mama Chepita’s cottage, w here 
Sluiker promised to join them, as soon as the business 
with which he was engayed should be concluded. ‘The 
day passed tediously with Sepulveda; but evening at 
length arrived, and with it came Lodewyk, full of the 
good news he had to communicate eoncerming the hand- 
some shares of prize money that would be paid them on 
the capstan-head, the day of their arrival at Margarita. 

Don Carlos then taking him aside, enquired whether 
he could advance him a sufticient sui from his share, 
to enable him to assist their worthy hostess in buying 
her daughter’s freedom. Lodewyk immediately assent. 
ed, and producing a large canvass bag from the breast 
pocket of his jacket, counted out doubloons to the re- 
quired amount; taking a receipt for the satisfaction of 
the Junta at Margarita, to whom he was responsible. 

Mama Chepita was called in, and presented by Se- 
pulveda with the money, in Dofia Maria’s name. “The 
good negress was affected even to tears by this kind- 
ness, and struggled to kiss his hand; declaring that, 
notwithstanding her daugliter’s being free trom Don 
\nselmo, she should still consider her the slave of Don 


Carlos and Dona Maria, and would accompany Martha 


Sepulveda then 
urged her to set out immediately, and pay the money to 
Don Anselino, as soon as possible, that there might be 


no unnecessary delay ; for he advised her, knowing her 


lesign of removing to ‘Trinidad, to take her passage in 


the schooner to Pampatar, from whence she might at 


iny time reach the former island. 
When she was gone to Caobas, Lodewyk acquainted 


Sepulveda with the precautions he had taken, to ensure 


he success of his enterprise. He had alreday hauled 
he Tiburon out to the mouth of the harbour, where she 


was lying at single anchor; and had given directions 


o his lheutenant to get under weigh at dusk. When 
lear of the rocks, he was to heave to, and send a boat 
ishore with a steady coxswain, to the small bathing 
ace at the back of the fort. Fiom thenee, two picked 
nen of the boat’s crew were to come to Mama Chepita’s 


. Ve Prines > . Mert } 
bent on sacrificing her to Don Anselino, Sepulveda ob- cottage, which he had already pointed out to them 


tained her permission to return, that night, for her final 
answer. Mama Chepita was once more to be his guide, 
and to conduct him to the garden, from whence there was 
a winding stair-case, leading to the viranda. ‘The negress 
then considered it necessary to warn them of the danger 
of discovery, if they prolonged their interview until the] ¢ 


i 
CHAPTER XXVIEL 

THE ELOPEMENT.—THE MARRIAGE, 
The sailors, two stout Margaritanos, were punctual fo 
heir appointed time ; and came armed, by Sluiker’s or- 


family in the house should be stirring; and they relue-|der, with such garrétes as their countrymen use, in 


tantly parted, with mutual promises of punctuality to the} climbing their native mountains. 


Lodewvk gave each 


appointed hour. of them a dram out of his flask, by way of encourage- 


When Sepulveda returned to the port, he found], 
Lodewyk busily employed landing merchandise trom] | 
the schooner ; having already found a ready sale for the] } 
greater part of the prize goods. He searcely found lei-|, 
sure to speak to Don Carlos; except to whisper his] ¢ 
hopes that he had settled every thing to his satisfaction. 
The Danish governor, he said, had politely expressed a] ¢ 
wish that the Tiburon might sail that very night; as] 
lie was apprehensive of being embroiled with the Spanish | } 
authorities on the neighbouring island: of Puerto Rico, | 
on which Santo ‘Tomas was often obliged to depend for}, 
provisions, during times of scarcity. 


Sepulveda then went on board, and found Don Ga-|at the Caoba tree, 


briano pacing the deck, in considerable alarm at his] | 


long abserice. His nephew had acquainted him, the pre-| y 


nent; and having lighted his cigar, ordered them to tol- 
ow him and Don Carlos in Then, shaking 
vands with the chaplain, he desired him to “stand by 
net *t mass-buck, for he should find it useful bevoor gun- 
ire in *t morgen.” 

The moon was of no small advantage to them, while 
raversing the hilly part of the road; as it enabled them 
o avoid the prickly-pear bushes, which would otherwise 
ave rendered the track impassable. But when they ap- 
sroached the plantation, the danger of discovery was so 
nuch augmented that Sepulveda led Lodewyk and his 


silence. 


sailors off the direct path, and propose d to conceal them 


while he himself went to the garden. 
le was, however, unexpectedly met by Mama Chepita, 
vho informed him that she had paid the price demanded 


ceding evening, before he went on shore, that Dor Bel-} for her daughter, and that Dona Maria had desired her 


tran and his daughter were on the island; and had/t 
hinted his intention of persuading her, if possible, te 
elope with him to Margartta, 


o thank him, in her name, for his kind attention. 
Her young mistress, she said, was exceedingly un- 


Sluiker too, on embark h Ippy, in consequence of an inte rvie W she had that day 


ing in the morning, had informed him somewhat mis-| with her father. He had treated her with unusual harsh- 


chievously, that Don Carlos was gone a little distance 
into the country, to the plantation of a Godo, his rival; 
and the worthy chaplain’s imagination had been haunt-|] 
ed ever since, by fears of hearing that 


© 


ness, and had commanded her to prepare to marry Don 
Anselmo the tollowing day; assuring her that the chap- 


1in of the estate, Fray Bernardo, had agreed to celebrate 


his nephew had{the ceremony, if she proved refractory, without her con 





fallen by the cuchillo of the jealous Spaniard. It was}s 


ent; on his representation, that bis only wish was to 
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promote the happiness of his disobedient and s If willed 
daughter. : 

Mama Chepita had already brought to the place of 
rendezvous such articles of dress and ornaments as Donia 
Maria wished to take with her; and she desired Don 
Carlos and his friends to remain at the tree, while she 
went alone to conduct her young mistress to him. After 
a.short delay, she returned hastily with Dona Maria, 
who threw hers¢ It, almost fainting, into Sepulveda’s arms 
for protection; exclaiming that they were pursued by 
some person, who had watched them as they left the 
garden. Don Carlos spread his capote about her, and 
entreated her to take courage, for no one should harm 
her, nor tear her from him; and Lodewyk, looking out 
among the trees, eried,— Duizend duivelen !—here 1s 
mynheer ’t planter himzelft” 

‘Don Anselmo advanced, exclaiming in a voice almost 

inarticulate with rage,—* Fine doings, Senorita de Penu- 
cla! Your father shall be informed of these moonlight 
excursions. Where have you hid yourself? and where 
is that vile negra ftercéra, who has dared to encourage 
you in such unseemly conduct ?” 
” Just as he said these last words, he issued from the 
guava copse, and unexpectedly found himse If confronted, 
face to face, by Lodewyk Sluiker, whose weather-beaten 
fvatures, half concealed by bushy black whiskers, had a 
formidable appearance at any time; but seen thus by 
moonli¢ht, and in so solitary a place, were capable of} 
terrifying a stouter heart than that of the old planter. 
Don Anselmo’s knees knocked against each other, and 
he was on the point of falling to the ground in his ex- 
treme trepidation ; when Lodewyk, apprehensive that he 
would call for assistance from the negros’ huts, as soon 
ns he should recover his presence of mind, suddenly 
threw his boat-cloak over his head, lifted him on his 
shoulders, as if he had been an infant, and set off with 
him through the wood at a rapid rate. 

Sepulveda, seeing that Maria del Rosario was render- 
ed almost incapable of walking, through terror and agi- 
tation, followed Sluiker’s example, by raising his lovely 
prize in his arms; and was guided by the sound of the 
schipper’s footsteps, until he overtook him at the ascent 
of the ravine. Ilere Lodewyk set his terrified captive 
down; and threatening to kidnap him altogether, and 
cell him to the patriots in Margarita, if he uttered a syl- 
lable, proeceded to tic him hand and foot, with picces 
of rope, which the sailors had brought in expectation of 
having trunks to carry to the boat. He then gagged him, 
and laid him down close to the path, under the bamboos ; 
assuring Don Carlos, in answer to his remonstrances 
against rough usage, that it was absolutely necessary, to 
prevent him from alarming the whole coast. He con- 
soled the unlucky planter, on taking leave of him, by 
observing, that a night’s rest in the fresh air would be 
of service, as a specific, to cool his blood; and that his 
slaves were sure to find him, when they passed that way 
to their work next morning. 


Maria del Rosario had by this time recovered hersclf; 


sufficiently to walk unassisted ; and the whole party pro- 
eccded, as rapidly as the nature of the path would per- 
mit, until they reached Mama Chepita’s cottage. Martha 
was seated outside, in the moonlight; and immediately 
on secing them descending the hill by the side of the 
rivulet, she sprang forward to embrace her young mis- 
tress, and to thank her for her freedom. 

While Mama Chepita was busied, with the assistance 
of the sailors, in packing up and carrying to the boat 
some few articles, which she considered of too much 
value to be left behind, Sepulveda led Maria del Rosario 
to his uncle, and entreated him to unite them without 
further delay. The novice would fain have remonstrated 
ayainst this haste; and proposed to defer the ceremony 
until their arrival in Margarita; but honest Lodewyk 
urged the danger of pursuit from the harbour, if the 
schooner should unluckily be beealmed in the offing. In 
that case, he said, he could not answer it to the Danish 


governor, ifa fugitive daughter was to be found on board; 


although it would be a totally different case, were it an 


obedient wife, whose duty it would then be to follow her 


husband. 
As Don Gabriano expressed himself of the same 
opinion, she consented to give Sepulveda a right to pro- 
tect her ; and Lodewyk, after giving her away, exclaim- 
ed,—* Always zal ik zey, dat ‘slordig is °t wind, dat 
goed tg nieman brengt!’ Ik zoud be een droguer- 
schipper this day, but vor *t loss of Puerto Cavallo ; and 
you, myn hartje ! cen Non, but vor ’t Earthquake of Ca- 
” ‘ 
raccas. 


THE END. 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 
Rise and Pall of Atasaniclle. 


AT NAPLES, A. D. 1647. 


Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Giraffi, by James 
Howell, and reprinted trom the cdition of 1064. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


James Howell, one of the most learned men and co- 
pious writers of the seventeenth century, translated the 
following history from an Italian work, “ Le Revolu- 
tioni de Napoli,” written by Alexander Giraffi, an 
Italian nobleman, published at Venice in 1647, the very 
year of Muasaniello’s extraordinary career. 

Several editions of Howell’s translation appeared 
during his life, and another history of this conspiracy 
was published in London in 1729, by Francis Midon, Jr., 
which purports to be collected from authentic memoirs 
and manuscripts; but it is also a translation from 
Girafli, and the writer has made frequent use of Howell’s 
edition. In the present publication, some facts omitted 
by Howell have been incorporated, taken from Midon’s 
work, 

The stylo of Howell is peculiar to himself, quaint, 
and sometimes pedantic, and abounding in beautiful al- 
lusions. It has been altered and abridged in the follow- 
ing extraordinary narrative, in order to make it 
more intelligible to the readers of the present day ; but 
the spirit of the whole has been carefully preserved. 
The title given by Howell to his translation, will best 
explain its contents. He terms it, “ An Exact History 
of the late Revolutions in Naples, and of their Mon- 
strous Successes, not to be paralleled by any ancient or 
modern History.” 

The circumstance of a favourite opera bearing the 
title of ** Masaniello,” has madé the name familiar to 
most ears, but few probably are acquainted with the 
fats of his life—to such the annexed narrative cannot 
fuil to prove surprising and instructive. We know of 
no fragment of history of more absorbing interest. 


“ Truth never looked so like a lie, 
As in this modern Historie.” 
a 
THE PROEM. 


Naples, for the space of two hundred years, served 
the House of Austria with gratitude and fidelity. She 
suecoured Alphonso |. with a voluntary imposition of 
en carlines* uponevery fire throughout the whole king- 
dom forever, She added five carlines more to Ferdinand ; 
and so by degrees it amounted to sixty-six carlines, 
which she pays to this day, [1647], being three millions 
of gold yearly. 

Afterwards, even with more readiness, she supplied 
Charles V. in ten donatives with five millions; Philip 
II. with thirty, in three-and-thirty donatives; and Philip 
III. and LV., from the year 1628 to this day, with one 
hundred millions and more. Yet in order to raise those 
large subsidies, it was found necesgary to impose many 
taxes and gabels upon all necessary commodities. 

Pursuing the same affection towards her king, and 
being desirous to present him with a new donative, with- 
out regard to her own strength, in 1646, a new design 
was formed to put a fresh gabel npon fruits, which 
comprehended all sorts, as well dry as green, such as 
mulberries, grapes, figs, apples, pears, &c., depriving 
her of her ordinary nutriment. By making her thus 
live seven months continually, she fell down at last 
flat upon the ground by mere weakness ; and then feel- 
ing her deplorable state, and that of the whole king- 
dom, she took a new resolution to disburden herself not 
only of this, but of all other insupportable exactions, 
formerly imposed; and this she did not without well- 


* A carline is, or rather was, a coin equivalent to 


grounded reasons. For it is clear that there is em 
graven in the breasts of all men by nature a detestation 
of slavery, and unwillingly therefore do they put their 
necks into the yoke of another, especially when exorbj- 
tant exactions are imposec whereby they are reduced to 
extreme fits of desperateness, Ad extremum ruunt po. 
puli exitium, cum extrema onera tis imponunter : People 
run to extreine ruin, when extreme burdens are laid 
upon them,—as Tacitus truly taught. 

Hence it came to pass, in the royal city of Naples, 
that a multitude of the common people, with their fami. 
lies, being, among other gabels, much aggrieved by that 
upon fruits, and not being able to endure it, made it 
often known to the most excellent lord, the Duke of 
Arcos, viceroy of that kingdom, by the public cries and 
lamentations of women and children: and the men of 
Lavinaro, and other populous quarters, as he passed 
through the market-place to the devotion of the most 
holy mother of Carmine, in the church of the Carme. 
lites, situated along the said market, petitioned him by 
the means of the most eminent Cardinal Filomarino, 
the archbishop, and others, to take off the said gabel, 
At last upon a Sunday, as his excellency went to the 
said church, he heard a great noise among the people, 
and little less than threatenings, presages of the follow. 
ing commotions; and promising to take off the said 
gabel, he returned with such apprehensions of fear to 
the palace, that he not only went no more to the Car- 
mine, but would not suffer the solemn feast of St. John 
Baptist to be celebrated, which was*done yearly in 
Naples, in order to prevent such a multitude of people 
to assemble in one place. 

In the interim, the people, much grumbling and mur- 
muring that the promised grace was delayed, set fire 
one night toa baracca of powder in the market-place, 
which burned down the toll-house where the said gabel 
was exacted; and from day to day most pungent and 
bitter invectives, full of popular grievances and of fiery 
protests against the public officers, were fixed up in the 
most public places of the city. This boldness increased 
afterwards; and with this boldness came the report of 
complete success in the revolutions of Palermo, and a 
great part of Sicily, Messina excepted, the viceroy of 
which kingdom, the most excellent lord the Marquis 
of Velez, had taken off or moderated many gabels, and 
afterwards had given a general pardon for all excesses. 

The people of Naples, being allured and encouraged 
by this example of a neighbouring kingdom, grew very 
envious to attain the same freedom, saying, * What? 
Are we less than Palermo? Are not our people, if 
they unite, more formidable and warlike? Have not 
we more reason, being more burdened and oppressed? 
On, on toarms! Time is precious; it is not good to 
delay the enterprise.” These, and like complaints, be- 
coming more public, the viceroy, in high wisdom, being 
desirous to prevent mischief, caused the six quarters or 
precincts of the city to assemble, viz. the fifth part of 
the gentry, and the sixth of the people, that some 
means might be devised to take off the tax upon fruits. 
But this design, though it was pleasing to all for the 
satisfaction of the people, because it was prejudicial to 
some of the farmers, there were secret ways found out 
to hinder its happy effects. The viceroy, therefore, 
was induced to repair the toll-house; which he did, 
however, with a view to the ultimate adoption of some 
temperate way which would satisfy the discontented 
people on the one side, and the Neapolitan nobles, gen- 
try, and merchants on the other; the latter having ad- 
vanced upon the said gabel above six hundred thousand 
crowns upon the account of the capital million, and 
eighty-five thousand crowns of annual rent. 

It was now rumoured abroad that some new tax was 
to be put upon corn and wine; on which account the 
enraged people protested that they would never givo 
way thereunto; but reiterated their demands to have 
the gabel upon fruit quite taken off, and no other put on 
in compensation of it. As matters were in this state, 
behold an occasion did suddenly present itself which 
made way for the total execution of the desired purpose, 
as it shall be clearly declared from day to day, and that 
with as much fidelity and truth as any pen can possibly 
promise upon this subject. 

—>—— 
THE FIRST DAY. 


SUNDAY, 7TH JULY, 1647. 


A young man about twenty-four years of age, chanced 
to be in a corner of the great market place at Naples, in 
appearance active and pleasant, of the middle stature, 
black eyed, rather lean than fat, having a small tuft of 
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hair on his chin. He wore linen slops or trowsers, a bluc 
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waistcoat, and a sailor’s cap; his legs bare below the 
knees, and without shoes. Yet he hada good counte- 
nance, and was sufficiently bold and enterprising, as the 
result will prove. His profession was to angle fish with 
a rod, hook, and line, as also to buy fish, and to carry and 
retail them to those that dwelt in his quarter. Such men 
are called in Naples Pescivendoli. His name was To- 
maso Aniello* of Amalfi, but he was commonly called, by 
contraction, Masaniello. This man dwelt in the market- 
place; and under the window of his house, towards the 
left of a neighbouring well or fountain, were the arms 
and name of Charles V., being very ancient, which 
might be ascribed to a mystcrious presage that he should 
renew and restore, as he himself would often very plea- 
santly observe, the privileges which that unconquered 
monarch granted to the city and people of Naples. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that about a hundred years 
before, in the month of May 1547, as John Antonio re- 
lates in bis History of Naples, when there was a commo- 
tion in the government of Don Pero de Toledo, on ac. 
count of the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition which 
Philip If. would have have introduced, another Masa- 
niello, a Sorrentine, and captain of some banditti, was the 
Icader of that tumult. But because the nobility were then 
joined with the people, that insurrection was not very 
hurtful, nor lasted long. And if such an union had now 
been, so much ruin had not befallen both king and 
people; for what greater contagion can there be in a city, 
than disunion between its inhabitants ? 

This Masaniello, from a kind of natural penctration, 
having observed the murmurings up and down the city, 
laid hold of the following occasicn ;—One day (which 
was four days before the holy festival of Corpus Domini) 
he went very angry towards his house, and passing a 
church where a famous bandit captain, named Perone, 
had fled for refuge, with one of his companions, he was 
asked by them what was the matter? He answered in 
great wrath, “ I will be hanged if I do not attempt to set 
this city right.’ They laughed at his words, saying, 
“A proper person you are to right the city of Naples!” 
Masaniello replied, “ Do not laugh; I swear by God, if 
I had two or three of my humeur, you should sce what 
I could do.” ‘“ What would you do?” asked they. He 
answered, “ Will you join me?” “ Why not?” said they. 
“Pledge me, then, your faith,” replied Masaniello, “ and 
you shall see what we have to do.” They instantly 
pledged their faith to him, and he departed. 

But he had not been long at home before he met with 
fresh provocation ; for some of the officers of the customs 
having accidentally met his wife in the street, as she was 
carrying a small quantity of contraband flour in her 
apron, they laid hold on her, and hauled her to prison ; 
and, without having the least regard to the tears and en- 
treaties of her husband, would not let her go, till he had 
sold all his goods, to pay a fine of an hundred ducats, 
which was the price they had set on her liberty. ‘This 
barbarous extortion struck so deep into the heart of the 
young man, who was naturally choleric, that he imme- 
diately meditated upon the means of being revenged; and 
considering how the pcople were enraged by the gabcl 
upon fruit, he made use of that pretence, and running up 
and down among the fruit-shops that were in that quarter, 
complained loudly of the cruelty of the tax, and engaged 
them to come in a body to the market-place, and there 
declare publicly to the country fruiterers, that it was in 
vain for them to bring their fruit to market, for they 
would not buy one basket till the gabel was taken off. 

In *the meantime, while this dissatisfaction spread 
throughout the shops, the elect, or chief magistrate, 
Andrea Anaclerio, having been chosen that very day. 
betook himself to the market-place, where the various 
fruits were distributed to the shop-keepers. ‘They all 
cricd out to him that they would buy no more gabelled 
fruit; but Anaclerio persuaded them at that time to pay 
the tax, with the assurance that it would be speedily taken 
off. This promise caused the tumult to cease at that time, 
and Masaniello, seeing that nothing farther was done, 
went up and down exclaiming, vant Gabel! Avant 
Gabel! for which some laughed at him, but others con- 
sidered well his words. 

About this time a great number of boys had gathered 
together in the market-place, and Masaniello approaching 
them said, “ Say as I do; two torneses, that is, a bajocco, 
for a measure of oil, six and thirty ounces the loaf of 
bread, twenty-two the pound of cheese, six granas for 
beef, six granas for pulse, nine granas for veal, two granas 
the pint of wine.”t These words he made them repeat 





* The word literally signifies a ring. 
+ These were silver or copper coins current in Naples 
at the time. A bajocco, or bajecoa, was a copper coin, 


various times; and being thus taught, and bearing them 
in memory, they cried them up and down all the city, and 
even in the face of the viceroy. He gave them, however, 
another lesson, which was, “ Let Gud live! let the Lady 
of Carmine live! let the Holy Father live! let the King 
of Spain live! let there be plenty! may the ill govern. 
ment die! may the accursed government die!’ ‘These 
and similar phrases being taught by Masanicllo to the 
boys they cried them up and down, which caused much 
laughter and jeering at their master. But he told them, 
“ You laugh at me now: you shall soon see what Masa- 
niello can do: let me alone, and if I do not free you from 
slavery, let me be held infamous for ever.” ‘This in- 
creased their laughter; but regardless of it, he began to 
enlist such a number of boys, betwixt the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen, that they came to be above 500, and at last 
2000, insomuch that he could not only muster a company, 
but even a whole regiment. He then prepared himself 
for the approaching festival of our Lady of Carmine, mak. 
ing himself commander of his troops, and giving to 
every boy a little cane. 

Among other things during this festivel, it was a eus- 
tom to observe a ccrtain ceremony, which was, thata sort 
of castle or tower of wood was erected in the midst of the 
great market-place, and a company of boys, who repre- 
sented the Turks, used to defend it, whilst another set of 
lads pelted and battered it with sticks and fruit; and this 
drew together a great concourse of people ; but it seldom 
ended without quarreling and bloodshed. 

On this occasion, there were assembled a vast multi- 
tude of people of the meaner sort; and although the hour 
was come when fruits were generally brought to the 
market to be taxed, and the boys were all met for the pur- 
pose of picking up such as fell upon the streets, if 
chanced that no fruit appeared at all; for the shop 
keepers had resisted the payment of the gabel, telling the 
fruit-merchants that they might pay it themselves if they 
pleased, but as for them, they would pay none. This 
caused an altercation, which proceeded from words to 
blows, and which being told to Zuffia Grassiero, governor 
of the city, he ordered Andrea Anaclerio to quell the com- 
motion. ‘his, Anaclerio in vain attempted to do, for 
both the fruiterers and the retail sellers were firm and 
obstinate in their quarrel; and not to displease the latter, 
he decided against the fruiterers (most of whom were 
from the city of Puzzuolo,) reviling them with words, 
threatening to bastinado them, and to condemn them to 
the galleys. 

Among those of Puzzuolo, there happened to be a 
cousin of Masanicllo, who, according to the instructions 
given him, began more than any to excite the people. 
Seeing that he could sell his fruit only at a low price, and, 
after paying the gabel, have hardly any thing left, he 
flew into a rage, and, throwing two large baskets full of 
fruit upon the ground, he exclai:ned, “God gives plenty, 
and the ill government a famine! I care not one straw 
for this fruit: let every one take it.” Upon which the 
boys eagerly ran to gather and cat the truit. As all this 
fell out according to Masanicllo’s expectation, he rushed 
in among them, crying out, Avant Gabel! vant Gabel! 
but Anaclerio instantly threatened him with the bastinado 
and the galleys, which so exasperated the people, that they 
threw figs, apples, and other fruits, with great fury into 
his face. But this attack scemed too little to Masaniello, 
who hit the magistrate on the breast with a stone, and 
encouraged his army of boys to follow his cxample, 
which they did. Anaclerio was accordingly forced to 
break through the crowd as fast as possible in a coach; 
and reaching the church of the Lady of Carmine, he em- 
barked there in a felucea, and thus reached the palace in 
safety, otherwise he would have been torn to picces, or 
stoned to death by the boys. 

Upon this success the people flocked in greater num- 
bers, as well to the said market-place as elsewhere, and 
began to exclaim loudly against those intolerable grie- 
vances under which they groaned, and crying out. “ Let 
the king of Spain live, but let the accursed government 
die.’ ‘The tumult still increasing, Masanicllo being fol- 
lowed by a multitude of boys and all sorts of loose people, 
some with sticks, others with pikes and partisans taken 
from the tower of the Carmine, he leaped upon the 
highest table which was among the fruiterers, and with a 
loud voice cried, “ Rejoice, dear companions and brothers; 
give God thanks, and the glorious Virgin of Carmine, 
that the hour of our redemption draws near; a poor bare- 
footed fellow, like another Moses, who freed the Israelites 
from Pharaoh’s rod, shall in like manner free you from 
all gabels that were ever imposed. A fisherman, I mean 


ten of which made a ju/io, and one hundred a Roman 





crowh. 


St. Peter, reduced with his voice from Satan’s slavery to 
the liberty of Christ, Rome herself, and with Rome, a 
world. Now another fisherman, who is Masaniello, shall 
release Naples, and with Naples a whele kingdom, from 
the tyranny of gabels. Henceforth you shall shake from 
off your necks the intolerable yoke of so many grievances, 
which have hitherto depressed you. Nor to effect this do 
I care a rush to be torn in pieces, and to be dragged up 
and down the kennels and gutters of Naples. Let all the 
blood in my body be drawn out of these veins; let this 
head dance from my sboulders by the fatal steel, and be 
perched up in this market-place upon a pole, I shall 
die’ contented and glorious; it will be triumph and 
honour to me to think that my blood and life were sacri- 
ficed in so glorious a conquest, and that I became the 
saviour of my country.” 

Masanicllo, by often repeating this and similar ha- 
rangues, marvcllously inflamed the minds of the people, 
who were disposed in their hearts to cooperate with him 
to this effect; and as a proof of their zeal, they set fire to 
the house next the toll-house for fruit, both of which were 
burnt to the very grou;d, with all the books and accounts, 
und many of the goods belonging to the farmers of the 
customs, which were thercin. 

This being done, the common people increased in such 
numbers in every street, that the citizens shut up their 
shops, every one being astonished at the sudden tumult ; 
and many thousands of the people uniting themselves, 
went to other quarters of the city, where were other 
gabel-houses, for fruit, corn, flesh, fish, salt, wine, oil, 
cheese, silk, and all other catable or wearable commodities, 
and spared not one of them. All the writings and books 
of entrance or issues appertaining to the said gabel, as 
also all the furniture, as well of the farmers as others, and 
ill things that were there in pledge, or otherwise, such as 
hangings, chairs, arms, great quantities of money, with 
other rich moveables, were hurled into a great fire of 
straw, and burnt to ashes upon the streets. ‘There was 
one thing remarkable during this plundering and confu- 
sion, not one durst meddle with the least piece of any 
thing, but all was dedicated to the fire; it being the 
quintessence, as it was said, of their blood, they would 
not have a jot of any thing preserved from the fury of the 
flame. ‘The mob becoming still more bold and courageous, 
because they found no resistance or obstacle, and the 
number having increased to about 10,000, they made 
towards the palace of the viceroy, many of them holding 
loaves of bread upon the tops of staves and pikes, and 
crying more loud than ever, “ Let the king of Spain live 
and let the accursed government perish !” 

The first army of Masaniello, also, consisting of 2000 
boys, every one lifting up his cane with a piece of black 
cloth tied on the top, went along the streets and cried out 
with dolorous and loud voices, which moved many to ten- 
derness and tears, “ Have compassion upon those poor 
souls in Purgatory, who, not being able to endure the bur- 
den of so many grievances, seek how they may escape : 
O dear brothers! join with us; O sisters! help so just, so 
necessary an enterprise, and so profitable for the public 
good.” ‘These doleful tones they whined from one street 
to another, till they came at last to St. James’ prison, 
which they violently broke open, and, freeing all the 
prisoners, they admitted them to their society. 

Being now come before the palace, and under the 
window of the viceroy, they began to cry out amain, that 
they would not be freed of the fruit gabel only, but 
of all others, especially that laid upon corn. ‘The viceroy 
came out to the baleony, and told them that the said gabel 
should be abolished, and part of the corn gabel also; but 
the mob bawled still that they would not be relieved in 
part, they would have the whole taken off, and they still 
cried out, * May the king of Spain live ! and the accursed 
government die!” A number of them wishing to enter 
the palace to notify unto the viceroy the rest of their 
gricvances, his excellency commanded the German and 
Spanish guards io suffer them to pass and repass freely : 
but not being heard by them, some resistance was made 
by the soldiers, when the mob, with canes and elubs only, 
(a thing ineredible to believe,) and with loud cries, 
effected their entranee, demanding audience of the vice- 
roy. But he had made his escape; and the Dutch and 
Spanish guards at the gate abandoned their posts, and 
made off to their quarters. The mob then entered the 
palace, and bursting open the hall-door, entered without 
any difficulty, until they came to the chamber where the 
viceroy was hid in a closet, and, though they found the 
door doubly bolted, yet by force of halberds and other in- 
struments, they broke it open. The viceroy would have 
been torn to pieces had not the Duke di Castel di 
Sangro and Don Ferrant Carraciolo previously conveyed 





him away, and so saved him from that mortal blow 
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which was in‘ended. With a few ge ations omen that 1 were | bishop, ] 
cheated, for that instrument contained only the taking off 


Arcos had withdrawn herself} the fruit-gabel, and seven carlines upon wheat; but they 


about him, the viceroy now re solved to retire into the 


castle, where the duchess ¢ 
with ber lacies, eluldren, a relations; but, understand- 


a resolution to fly into the ne ‘ight bouring church, di di- 
cated to St. Louis, where there was a friary of 
Francis of Paola. In order, however, to let the mob baiaw 


that he was willing to enter into their demands, from a] 
lules up and down signed by | notice of the said charter to the rest, who were assembled 


window he threw sinall sche¢ 

himself, and sealed with the king’s seal, wherein he ab- 
solutely took off the gabel upon fruit, and part of that 
upon corn. But the mob were far from being satisfied ; 


they made signs with their hands, and cried aloud that he 
must come down and speak w 


which the viceroy went down to avoid exasperating them 


by any uppearance of distrust. 

“Jn the mean time, that part of the mob who remained | 
in the palace ran np and down with great fury, gutting 
the rooms every where, setting fire to sedans, tables, win- 
dows, sercens, and other moveables of value; yet they 





would not meddle (a thing to be wondered at in the 
middle of such a tu:nult) with the apartments of the 
most eminent Cardinal ‘l'rivultio, who dwelt in the same 
palace 

The vieeroy, having come down to the rabble, threw 
himself into a coach with two horses, which was provided 


at a proper place to earry hiin to the church of St. Louis ; 
but no sooner was he perceived by the mob, than they 
stopped the coach, and, opening the door, presented two 


naked swords at his breast, and threatened th it unless he 
would take off the gabels, he would be put to instant 
death. [le accordin rly promise d le would do so if they 
were quiet; but this would not serve them unless he 
eame out of the eoach, and showed himself to ae per opli . 
"Fhis also he did, and then some respect was shown him ; 
some Kissed his hands, and tell upon their on es, erying 
aut, “* Most excellent sir, for the ™ ve of God, disburden 
us once of these gabels—let us have no more slavery— 
let us live.” [ts excelleney then confirmed unto nda 
their request, buf meanwhile was devising how to escape 
out of their bands; for although he was honoured by 
many, yet he held himself not safe in such a confused 
multitude. In order to divert the inob, he threw among 


them some hundred zeechins of gold, which he earricd 
about with him for that purpose, which had good effeet, 
thouceh mar iy cried out aloud, “We have no need to be 
reli ved with a little mv ney, but to be freed from the 


ie 


1” Bat while most of thenr were greedy to take up 


grabel. 
the gold, his exeellency got safe and sound into the 
church, where he caused all the doors to be shut, and 
those of the monastery also. 

The rabble pereciving this, and being greatly enraged 


tae the rob cried out again that they were 


| would have divers other gabels abolished. The bishop, 
ing that the ladies had taken up the draw-bridge, he took | perceiving that nothing could be done with the rabble 


while in that state of ferment, and having delivered the 


Saint} charter to the chicf of the people, retired peaceably to his 


| 
| palace. 


The mob now ran to the great market-place, to give 


there in still greater numbers; but finding that this was 


| but satisfaction in part, it was deemed necessary, for the 


/common defence of the faithful people of Naples, to en- 
lroll some armed men, to procure a total discharge of 


th therm face to face, upon 


} 
| 
| 
| 





that the viceroy liad escaped out of their hands, went} 
straightway to the monastery, and, battering down the| 
first gate, they thought to do so with the rest, erying out 
still to be released from the gabels, and insisting that his 


excelleney would consign them a paper in writing under 
his hand and seal, in which lie should promise to do so. 
Fearing that the mob would do farther violence to the 


monastery, as their numbers still increased, he opened a 


{fore they got the Prince of Bisignano’s answer, some of 
g g 


vabels. Returning to the palace, thousands of men and 
boys would again have attempted an entrance into the 
church and monaster y of St. Louies being resolved to burst 
open the doors of that part, where divers lords and ladies 
were, but the Spanish soldiers oppose d them; and, in 
particular, a brave captain kept o ¥ the rabble with his 
sword, and the soldiers with their muskets, and divers of 
them were killed. In the meanwhile, the ladies had time 
to retire into the friars’ cells, and the viceroy, by the help 
of the abbot of the convent, scaled the walls, and got into 
the monastery of the Je ‘suits, whence, putting himself in 
an old sedan carried by Spaniards, he was conveyed to 
the castle of St. Elino. 

As soon as it was known for certain that the viceroy 
had eseaped from the monastery, the rabble returned to 
the palace, resolving to disarm all the Spaniards who 
were on guard. But they compounded, by delivering to 
them drums and half pikes, and all other instruments, 
their swords and muskets excepted. They then went to 
ll the other courts, and guards dispersed up and down 
the city, whom they immediately attacked and disarmed. 
They next proceeded to the suburbs of Chiagia, to the 
palace of Don 'Tiberio de Garaffa, Prince of Bisignano, 
W by 10 Was field-master, and colonel-general of the batallion 

iples, defying that great cavalier, who, by his natural 
a it bility, ha j made hituself beloved by all Naple s. The y 
desired that he would be pleased to be their defender and 
intercessor betwixt them and the viceroy for the total 
ibolition of the gabels, according to the “avourable 
privileges granted them specially by Charles V. But be- 


them ran furiously to the place where they exacted tie 
vabel of fruit at Chiagia, set fire to the house, and burnt 
very thing that was in it, as they had done in other 
places. The rabble still augmenting in that populous 
suburb, they divided themselves iuto two squadrons, or 
rather armies. By this time, the Prince of Bisignano 
canre out on horseback. ‘The lesser sort of boys put him 
in the middle, and he desired them to be orderly ; but they 
called out, “ Let us go to take off the gabels.” He was 
conducted by the palace, and so along to the castle, and 
thenee through all the public places, till he came to the 


lerreat market. ‘he prince, seeing the mob wonderfully 
increased to above fifty srtaerteey persons, endeavoured 


to appease thein; and to do this the more conveniently, 


j lic went to the church of the Lady of Carmine; and 
| being got up in a high place, with a crucifix in his hands, 


i . . | 
window, and desired thei to be quiet, for he was disposed | 


and ready to satisfy them, ‘he incredulous multitude, 
however, believing still that they would be deluded, pro- 
ceeded to batter down the other gate; which being done, 
they invnediately entered the monastery. While this 
violence was going on, Filomarino, Archbishop of Naples, 
being zealous in his pastoral churge for the service of God 
and his church, endeavoured to appease the people, in 
order to avoid those irrecoverable losses which he saw 
threatening the city, made a sien to them with his hand, 
that they should he peaceable; but they replying, that 
they would have the writ for release of the gabels from 
the viceroy, especiilly those upon cora and fruits, his 
eminence answered them, that he would make it his 
business to obtain it, and so going out of his coach, he 
went in person to the second gate of the monastery, to 
hinder the pulling of it down by the furious rabble. He 
effected his purpose, for, out of the great reverence they 
bore to their archbish¢ ip, the fury ceased; but still they 
prayed that the gabels might be abolished. The bishop 
promised to bring them the instrument signed and 
sealed; but lest the fury should reeommence during his 
absence, he sent a messenger to the vice roy, desiring him 
to send the said instrument. This the vie eroy did, de- 
siring him to deliver it with his own hands to the people. 
The bishop having received the said written instrume nt, 
entered his c oach, and showed the charter to all the mob, 


which he drew aiter him along Toledo street, every one 
beiug anxious to know what it contained. But what? 
sine Caarter was no sooner read with a loud voice by the 


| 


| 





he prayed, exhorted, and conjured them for the love of 
(sod, and of the most blessed Virgin his patroness, to be 


quiet a little, promising them by oath to obtain from the 
viceroy what they desired. But finding that all this did 
no good, he waited some time in the market, to have an 
opportunity of negotiating with the ringleaders of the riot, 
in order to assure them that he would make it his own 
task to procure them complete satisfaction. In the mean 
tie, other new accessions of people coming from other 
parts of the city, they proeceded to break open the prisons 
of Santa Maria d’ Agnone, St. Archangelo and others; 
the guards of which not being able to resist, were obliged 
to yield and fly. The gates being thrown open, they 
made all the prisoners depart, burning and consuming to 
ashes such books and processes against them as were 
found there; though some of the mob were averse to this 
violence, because those prisons had been in former times 
royal palaces. At last they were dissuaded from it by 
the Prince of Bisignano, who stated that by setting at 
liberty foreigners, murderers, and thieves, they would 
draw upon themselves great inconvenicnces. 

They next directed their course toward the dogana or 
tollhouse for corn, with faggots on their backs, and fire 
and pitch in their hands; and the gates being wrenched 
from their hinges, the prince not being able to persuade 
them, though he laboured earnestly, they entered there 
with such fury, that they spread fire on all sides. Nor 
were they satisfied till they saw all not only burnt, but 
reduced to ashes: corn, with a great store of household 
stuff, and a great quantity of money, which the ministers 





of the dogana had in bank, being either their own, or 
in deposito, or pawned, were consumed in the flames. 
Afier this exploit, they went to the piazza of St. Law. 
rence, the prince still remaining with them from a de. 
sire to pacity them. Having arrived there, and entered 
through the church into the cloisters to go up to the 
steeple-tower to sound the great bell, that all men should 
put themsclves in arms, an entrance was at first denied 
them by some who had fled thither for sanctuary ; but 
two of whoin were presently killed. Now, some of' the 
people began to apprehend divers fears; but a Sicilian, 
who appeared to be rather a devil in human shape, and 
one of the greatest furies that hell could hold, animated 


‘}them all to battle. He reproached them with their fears; 


he jeered their cowardice: but the justice of heaven 
found him out; for he was killed from the said tower by 
a musket-bullet. 

The Prince Bisignano, finding himself exhausted after 
so many hours’ fatigue, and after so much mischief done 
to the city, and being weak and faint by reason of the 


‘| heat of the season, and his own delicate constitution, 


now sought to disengage himself from this labyrinth of 
popular tumult. By a wise stratagem, he distributed 
the people into various quarters of the city, with strict 
prohibition that they should not sack or assault any one’s 
house; which plot took; for being thus divided, he re- 
tired unperceived to a kinsman’s house hard by, where, 
having refreshed his spirits for a while, he betook him. 
self about the evening in a close sedan chair into Castel 
Nuovo. 

The report being dispersed abroad of the retirement 
of the Prince Bisignano, and the people, finding them. 
selves without a head, cried out for their leader and con- 
ductor, Masaniello, who, accepting of that charge, began 
more than ever by sound of drum to influence the peo. 
ple throughout all the city and suburbs. It was now 
thought fitting that some religious men should go in pro- 
cession through the city, not only to appease the unbri- 
dled people, but to implore divine help; which being 
done, those oflicers of the holy church were much ac- 
knowledged by the viceroy, who sent effectual relation 
thereof to the Conte d’Ognate, then Catholic ambassa- 
dor to the court of Rome. In the mean time, the viceroy 
and the nobility, dreading that the rabble would go to 


| St. Lawrence church, and seize upon divers things which 


belonged to the city, and sound the great bell to arms 
which hangs in the steeple of that charch, sent thither 
some companies of Spaniards well armed, as also others, 
for the guard of the said church and ctoister of St. Law- 
rence, 

At two o’clock after midnight, the viceroy removed 
from St. Elmo to Castel Nuovo, which adjoins the royal 
palace, there being only a bridge between them. There 
went also thither Cardinal Trivultio, with many officers 
and cavaliers; and although it seemed high time for 
them to think of chastising the rebels, yet the viceroy, 
like a wise prince, restrained his indignation, and pub- 
lished, that by next Monday the loaf of bread should 
weigh thirty-three ounces four grains, whereas before it 
was scarcely twenty-four ounces; and that the gabel of 
fruit should be absolutely taken off. For greater safety, 
however, he ordered that additional guards should sur- 
round the castle. Mcanwhile, the people did not flag a 
whit in their former fury, but caused the bell of our 
Lady of Carmine to ring out thrice for arming, and con- 
sequently great companies flocked together, and divided 
themselves into divers quarters. Some proceeded to set 
fire to all the out-houses of Naples, where gabels were 
exacted, with drums beating before them ; others remain- 
ing behind, to prepare arms for the following day, plun- 
dered the shops for swords and muskets, for bullet, fire 
and match. Others went among the merchants, who, 
without any resistance, furnished them with all sorts of 
arms; and because one master of a shop would foolishly 
have made opposition by threats, and, which was worse, 
by discharging a mortar-piece out of a window, which 
killed one of them, they were so exasperated, that put- 
ting fire to his house, wherein were divers barrels of 
powder, cighty-seven persons were blown up and perished, 
and forty-four were hurt. To prevent such a disaster in 
future, his excellency commanded, that all the powder 
in other places throughout the city should be wetted: 
But the unbridled mob, passing with such an impcrious 
authority through the streets, began to put an army in 
order, and provide all things necessary for the business 
of the following day. 

—>>—— 
THE SECOND DAY. 
MONDAY, JULY Sri, 1647. 


The active and formidable preparations made by the 
rabble the night before had this effect, that although the 
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day had not yet grown clear, and the glorious sun was 





not come out of the womb of the vermillion morn, yet}|executed, rose up and threatened, with howlings and un- 


up and down the city nothing was heard but drums and 
trumpets, and clashing of arms ; nothing seen but co- 
lours diplayed, choice soldiers, burnished swords, cocked 
muskets, archibuzes, lances, targets: and what was even 
more alarming, besides the citizens themselves, the coun- 
try swains appeared from the neighbouring villages, 
armed with ploughshares, pitchforks and shovels, and, 
ranging themselves in a military way for common de- 
fence to plough glebes of flesh, and water them with 
blood ; in fine, the women were seen in great numbers 
armed with fire-shovels, and iron tongs, with spits and 
broaches, and their children with little staves and canes, 
encouraging the young men to battle.» Now, let (it. be 
considered what such a multitude all armed could do, 
who being invipered as it were with blood in their eyes, 
cried out, “ Let the king live ! let the king our lord live! 
let the ill government die! No gabels, no gabcls! Let the 
dogs die, who, being transformed to wolves, have de- 
youred the flesh of innocent lambs! Let these wasps tly 
away, which have hitherto sucked the swect honey of 
the bees !” 

With such like cries procceding from the bottom of 
their throats they rent the very air, and were cnough to 
soften the hardest marble, draw tears from the stones, 
and sighs from ice; they animated one another, they 
crowded the streets, guarded the passages, and prepared 
themselves to provide furniture for the war. Horror, 
blood and amazement, reigned in every corner. ‘The 
keys were consigned from Minerva to Mars. Books 
were neglected, studies were abandoned, the bar was 
solitary, the chairs were silent, the ecclesiastics sung 
Lachryme, the law ¢eased, patronages were despised, 
advocates were dumb, the judges were idle, tribunals 
were shut. ‘The arsenals only were open; the pikes had 
got the better of the pen, force of wit, boldness of wis- 
dom; the whole city was inflamed with martial fury. 


2S. 





The places adjoining the great market, especially Lavi-|to restore to favour the Dake of Mataloni, anc 


naro, Porta Nolana, Couvaria, Sellaria, the Piaz of the 
Elm, were in the utmost commotion, from the dense 
multitude who resorted thither. Orders were given to 
the inhabitants of the other precincts of Naples, which 
are thirty-six in number, to arm in like manner, under 
pain of an irremissible burning down of their houses, 
which was punctually performed. There being want of 


usual cries, to tear in pieces all the Spaniards who were 
in Naples, if those prisoners were not delivered them ; 
wherefore, to avoid such a fate, which would certainly 
have happened, they were yielded up safe and sound. 
That morning, bread of very excellent quality and un- 
usual weight was sold, insomuch, that a loat of bread, 
which was but little more than twenty-two ounces, was 
now thirty-three, and the joy of the people may be 
easily conjectured. Both men, women and children, eiti- 


"> 


of Naples live! and let the ill government dit 
It now seemed expedient for the viceroy to despate) 


cil of state, a note unto Masaniello, as head of the mob, 
) 


wherein he granted as much as was demanded the day 





before, which was the taking away of all kinds of gabel 
But the people would not be satisfied with this, but sent 
notice, that they would have further contentment, viz. a 
restitution of the privileges granted them by Kings Fer- 
dinand, and Frederic, and by the Emperor Charles V.. 
all of which, by public act, the viceroy, the collateral, and 
council of state, with all the nobility, should oblig« 
themselves to observe. ‘They insisted farther, that the 
people should nominate the chict clerk of the market ot 


bels in future should be imposed, without the consent of 


anciently, when the Prince of Salerno enjoyed that office; 
that he also should be named by the pe ople, without any 
dependency, or having any recourse to the viceroys for 
the future. They scrupled not to demand, in addition, 


that the castle of St. Elmo should be put into their hands, 


ear to any reasonable offers of peace, judge d it ¢ X pe dient} 
Don} 


Joseph Caratfa his brother, and to solicit their joinin 
with other lords and knights, they being fthvourites o 
ty with a view 


the people, and to go up and down the ei | 
to restore order and quietness. ‘This, accordingly, was| 
done; for many lords did ride up and down the streets | 
in divers quarters, in particular the Prince of Bisign ino, | 
Caratfa di Bel Nuovo, Il Principe di Mont 


Sarchio of 





powder, they went to a house where it was sold, to buy 
some ; but the sellers refusing without orders from the 
viceroy, they raged with such a fury, that, throwing fired 
matches into that house, they blew up the powder into 
the air, and with it above sixty persons, as afterwards 
appeared from the number of bodies which lay many 
days unburied. This happened at Porta della Calce ; 
and it caused a shock like an earthquake through all the 
city; but they were not a whit disheartened at the dis- 
aster. Going in greater numbers than before, to the 
king’s powder-house out of the city, towards Cap de 
Chino, they would have seized that magazine of powder, 
had they not been prevented by the labourers, who had 
put the said powder in water to prevent a similar dis- 
aster. 

While the rabble made all these preparations, the 
viceroy did not relax his wonted prudence to acquit him- 
self of his duty, although he had retired into Castel 
Nuovo. He dispersed guards all along the castle, and in 
St. Francisco Xaverio’s street, to the number of four 
hundred. He shut up in the royal palace for his own 
guard 1000 Germans, and planted at the gates 800 Span- 
lards, with 1000 Italians. 


streets, with good fortifications, making ramparts of fag- 
gots, and raising other trenches of earth about the gates 


of the old and new palace, and at the end of the street|also the sacred council of Santa Chiara, to consult what 
looking towards the said palaces. He likewise com-|answer should be returned unto the people. 


manded a large piece of ordnance to be put at the end 


of every street towards the Santo Spirito, the monastery | holy sacrament should 
of the Dominicans, and of the Minims; another against} churches, and that all persons should be invited to im- 
the cross of the palace ; another upon the ascent of Santa plore divine assistance at such an emergency. 
Lucia; and two before the great gate towards the middle|raculous blood, and the holy head of St. Gennarro, the 


of the new palace. In the meantime the people hearing 
that another regiment of Germans had arrived from |t 
Puzzolo by order of the viceroy, they went to meet them, |« 


He secured Pizzafalcone, city in the church of St. Lawrence. 
which lies above the palace, as also the neighbouring | gentlemen understanding this, went back to Castel Nuo- 


( 


the house of Avalos, the Prince di Satriano Ravaschiere, | 
the Duke di Castel di Sangro, Don Ferrante Carraciolo, | 
the Prince della Roce lla, the Lord Don Diomedo Caraffa, | 
the Lord of Conversano, with other lords, dwelling in the | 
piazza of the great market, in which there was a great 
multitude assembled. ‘These lords signified unto the | 
mob, that his excellency the viceroy was very ready to| 
give them all satisfaction ; but it was answered, that they | 
desired no more, than that the privileges of Ning F¢ rdi- | 
nand should be cranted to the « ity, which were confirme d| 
by Charles V., who, by oath, promised to impose no new | 

e 


taxes upon city or kingdom, either he or lis successors 


without the consent of the pope; and even being so im-| 
posed, they should be well regulated, otherwise the city 
night rise up with sword in hand, without any mark of 
rebellion, or irreverence to the prince, for the mainte- 
nance of her liberties. Now, since most of the gabels 
ever since, some few of small consequence excepted, 
have been imposed without the consent of his holiness, 
it was just that they should be all taken off, and that the 
people should have delivered up to them the original of 
the said privilege, which was among the archives of the 
Those lords and 


vo to impart all this to the viceroy, who presently con- 
voked the collateral council, with that of the state, as 


In the mean time, the archbishop ordained that the 
be openly exposed in many 
The mi- 


rlorious protector of Naples, which lie in the dome of}: 
he chapel of 'Tesoro, were likewise exposed, and the 
] 





zens and strangers, went crying up and down the streets, | 
“ Let the king of Spain live! let the most faithful people | 


by.some lords of the collateral council, and of the coun-| 


the city 5 that it should pass for a law, that no new ga-} 


the Capo Popolo, who should be a lord by title, as it was | 


thouch they proceed d not ve ry far in that pre position. | 
His excellency, perceiving that the mob would lend no| applause ; 


tures to the said lords, that they would please to em- 
ploy themselves in behalf of the people, in order to 
obtain the restitution of their charter to which they con- 
sented. For the performance thereof, these lords went 
to Castel Nuovo, accompanicd by many people, where 
his excellency commanded them to be adimitted, the con- 
course of people remaining without all the while, ex- 
pecting, not without much anxicty, an answer from the 
Vict roy. 

At the same time, and for the same purpose, the Lord 
Prior wa 
that the charter would now be found, the multitude which 
great, it appeared as it both 
| he and his horse were carried on their shoulders. sul 
lthe Lord Prior, knowing that it would be ditheult to find 


| ° ‘ 
fit, and feigning to withd: 





| e e 
iccompanied him was so 


v himselfupon some business, 
speed, and concealed him- 


This occasioned 








lhe made otf with ineredible 
| 


self in the chureh of the he ly upostles. 


| 
.| extraordinary murmuring and discontent among the peo- 
| A 


}ple, who thought themselves batiled and deluded by one 
| who they expected would have been their defender and 
| advo ate. Nevertheless, some affirm that the Lord Prior, 
with a view to quict them, did bring them a skin of 
parchment, pretending that it was the original charter of 
}Charles V.; which being shown to the satrapans and 
| council, and found to be a counterfeit, they were so en- 
jraged, that had he not tled, they would have put him to 
j death. 

| The Duke de Rocella, in the mean while, returned 
| from the castle to the great market-place, attended by 


the gross of the multitude, and carrying with him a 
}copy of the cha but having 
lheard of the dangerous suecess of the Lord Prior, he 
| dared not say it was the original, but told them it was 
ja true and real copy, as the original could not be found. 
| He reupon it was received at the beginning with some 


but being read and found impertect, it raised 


rter desired by the people 


, 
a mighty discontent in the hearts of the people, who 


eried out that they were mocked, cozened, and betrayed 


| by the said duke, as they had already heer by the prior ; 


| falling into a mortal hatred of all the nobility, they 


jraged against them, threatening them with ruin and re- 


Having the said Duke della Roecella in their 


hands, they clapt him in prison in the monastery del 
indito Perrone to be his 





ve 






Carmine, and appe inted the b 

keeper, who himself had formerly been chained in the 
same church, but was set at liberty by the people. This 
an ancient friend and confident of 
the duke, did manage the business so effectually with 
the people, that he obtained the duke’s free dom, obliging 
himself'to restore him into their hands when demanded ; 
so the duke having remained a day or two in his palace, 
retired afterwards to his country house, 


There was appointed to be about the person of Masa- 


man, howe Vr, he ing 


nicllo, as one of the principal heads ot the 
priest name d Julio Genovino, who had been their elect 


during the government of the Duke of ¢ Jssuna, and was 





le. s 
people, a 


rs of the court, and who had 





well practised in the 


alw ays edeavoured to advance the good of the people ; 


ind to him they added for a companion the aforesaid fa- 
mous bandito Perrone. ‘These two being joined with 
Masanicllo, drew out a list of sixty houses of ministers 


and others, who had been connected with the farming 
of the gabels, and who, having enriched themselves, as 
was given out, with the blood of the people, deserved to 
be made examples to future ages, by having their houses 
and goods burnt to the ground; which was done accord- 
ingly. 

But let us proceed more orderly in the relation of these 
ruined palaces. ‘The first was that of Giecronimo Fetitias, 
one of the farmers of the corn gabel, situated in the quar- 
ter of Porta Nuovo, near the houses of the Lord Mormili. 
There the people having flocked with faggots and pitch, 
and getting into the house, they threw out of the window 
ll kind of household stuff, and all sorts of utensils, with 


great store of money, chains and bracelets, breaking the 
* that purpose; all of which were 
brought to the market-place and hurled intoa great fire, 
where they were burned to cinders, amid huge outeries 


windows wider for 


of the pe ople. 


This first act of the fiery trae dy being ended, they 


‘lergy went in solemn procession up and down the city,| went next to the house of Felice Basile, who at first had 


i ] 


killed part who made resistance, and the rest, who wil-| viz. the Dominicans, Franciscans, those of Del Carmine,}|been a poor baker, and carried bread up and down the 


lingly surrendered themselves, were made prisoners, and|the Augustins, the Jesuits, Capuchins, ‘Teatins, and|strects of Naples; but having friends at court, by tamper- 


led into the city. The same was done to two companies | others. 
fle dwelt near the Spirito Sant 


of Italians; but by order of Masaniello the latter were 


released, and armed for the defence of the city. The}their chief, that by his authority they might prepare } met, and plundered his palace 


Germans he sent in derision into the castle, laden with | { 
all kinds of provisions. 


That day it was debated by the people who should be 


heir address to the viceroy, and obtain what they de- |! 





sired; and as, ainong those who rode up and down the jhold staff, writings 











It happened upon Monday morning, that the Spanish city, the Lords della Rocella were the most eminent, and} There were twenty-three 


guard, for some insults they had received, imprisoned || 


a | 
vad their palaces in the great market, they made over-}t 


g with the gabels, in a short time he became very rich. 
, where the peéple having 
from top to bottom, they 


1urled out at the windows and balconies all the house- 





ks, with other rich curiosities. 
at trunks thrown out into 
he streets, some of which being broken open, contained 


ind boo 





s sent for trom St. Lawrence ; and in thé belief 
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wondrous rich things, such as cloth of gold and tissues, 
with costly embroideries, that dazzled the eyes of the be- 
holders ; all of which, with a cabinet full of pearls and 
other precious stones, were hurled into the devouring 
clement, without saving so much as a rag; nor durst any 
one take up the value ofa pin, unless it were to help the 
throwing of it into the fire. 

These two burnings lasted five hours ; after which they 
passed to the palace of Antonio de Angelis, a counsellor, 
who had been elect of the people in the time of Monterrey, 
and who concurred with that viceroy in imposing many 
new gabels. This man being admonished by many of 
his friends to secure his goods and his palace from destruc- 
tion, neglected their advice, because the day before they 
had taken down his gate only, and he imagined that there 
their fury had terminated. But he reckoned without his 
host: his unfortunate destiny blinded him so, and so 
stopped his ears, that he would not listen to wholesome 
caution. Whereupon the rabble, being come before his 
house, they furiously entered, and finding it full of all 
kinds of costly furniture, even to admiration, they pre- 
sently destined every thing to the fire, leaving not a jot 
unburnt. That which was most to be pitied was, that 
the pleas, writings, charters, patents, and processes of 
divers poor and rich men, were all consumed. There 
was also a library of curious books, two coaches, four 
beautiful horses, and two mules, all burnt ; and they threw 
bottles of ol into the fire, to make it burn with more 
violence. In his pantry, larder-house, and kitchen, there 
were delicate provisions, and divers chests of sweetmeats ; 
and a boy having taken up a small piece of bacon which 
fell by chance, he was nearly torn in pieces by the mul- 
titude. ‘There were 19,000 crowns in good silver burnt, 
besides vessels of plate double gilt. The fire of this 
house was so great, that although it was in the night-time, 
every corner of the street was as clear as if it had been 
noon-day. 

Thence they ran to the house of Antonio Mirabella, 
another counsellor, and a Neapolitan cavalier, who nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, but of whose house they left 
not one stone upon another, but consecrated all to the 
voracious flame, which lasted above three hours. 

At six o'clock they passed to the palace of Andrea 
Anaclerio, elect of the people ; but he had wisely removed 
his goods the Sunday before, presaging some violence. 
In furious disdain, they applied fire to the four corners 
of the house, which made a horrible flame, to the terror 
of the beholders, which lasted tillthe sun returned to en- 
lighten the following morn. 

But while the people consumed with fire the houses, 
goods and wealth, of those public thieves, as they termed 
them, there burnt in the breast of the viceroy an ardent 
desire to put a period to such fearful combustions. In 
order to hasten an accommodation, the collateral council 
and councils of state and war, were assembled; and it 
was resolved, that his excellency should command four 
companies of foot to reinforce the squadron which was 
already in the castle, while a legal instrument was ordered 
to be printed, wherein an abolition of those gabels, and 
a general pardon, were granted. This instrument was 
accordingly printed and sent into the great market, that 
all people beholding it might return to their homes; but 
it took no effect, because the pardon was considered im- 
perfect, not specifying so much as the people would have, 
and containing divers matters subject to litigation. The 
viceroy, perceiving that the nobility were hateful to the 
people, and therefore unfit to quench the fire, but rather 
to increase it, now purposed to make use of two of their 
own prime advocates, who were also much esteemed by 
him. ‘These were Andrea Martcllone, and Onosico Pal- 
ma, whom the viceroy having commanded to come unto 
him, he committed unto their care and prudence, and that 
with a great deal of earnestness, the appeasing of the 
people, with large promises of remuneration. ‘These men 
executed what was imposed upon them with much alacri- 
ty; but it produced no fruit, and having returned to the 
viceroy, they said it was impossible to assuage the fury 
of the people, unless he delivered unto them the original 
of the charter granted by Charles V. Upon this being 
fully understood by the viceroy, who, from the beginning, 
had an ardent desire to content the people, especially in 
this point, he caused all diligence to be used, that the 
said charter should be found out. In order to effect this, 
he despatched to the church of San Lorenzo some of the 

nobles, elect of the city, together with Don Joseph Maria 
Caraciolo,a person of great valour and learning, who, 
besides his high birth, was a most earnest pacificator at 
all times, especially at the present conjuncture, being 
warmly devoted to the service of his king and country. 

In the mean time, Masaniecllo made it known to all the 


merchants in the name of the people, and corporations of 


the city, that they should instantly arm themselves for 
the service of the people ; and in order to enforce his pro- 
clamations, a great part of his train, partly on horseback 
and partly on foot, proceeded to the various houses de- 
manding arms, which were delivered up to them, both 
by noblemen and officers. ‘They thus obtained posses- 
sion of many thousands of archibuzes, carbines, muskets, 
pistols, and such like arms ; as also nine pieces of artillery, 
which one merchant had in his house, and which were 
given him in pawn from the court for some thousands 
of ducats. ‘They took also seven cannons out of a ship, 
which they assaulted in a new galley, all of which they 
placed at the mouths of the principal streets of the city ; 
and having understood that Mazola, a Genoa merchant, 
had a good store of arms, they entered his house, where 
they found 4000 muskets, which were distributed up and 
down to the populace dwelling in the quarters of Santa 
Maria il Parente, then clapped torches to his house, and 
consumed it to the foundation. 

The archbishop seeing that, notwithstanding all prof- 

fers of accommodation, the disturbances increased every 
hour with more fury, resolved to go abroad in procession ; 
but doubting that it would not be agrecable to the people, 
before he put his designs in execution, he requested the 
Impositors of St. Paul and of the Apostles to discover 
how they stood affected. ‘These, together with Don Carlo 
de Bologna, and Don Diego de Mendoza, being the most 
eminent of the secular priests, both on account of their 
birth and exemplary lives, put themseives into their 
coaches, and went to the piazza of the great market, to 
observe the humour of the people, the bishop having no 
other aim herein, than the service and satisfaction of the 
city; yet he wanted to know their inward inclinations. 
The said fathers and lords having put in strict execu- 
tion what they, had in charge from the archbishop, found 
true what his eminence had formerly doubted ; as it was 
told them by the chiefs of the people, who yet thanked 
the archbishop for his pious zeal, that, touching such a 
solemn and extraordinary procession, they humbly ad- 
vised his eminence not to do it, because the priests and 
religious men in those broken times might haply receive 
some injury, which would prejudice the reputation of the 
church. ‘They prayed his eminence, however, that he 
would expose in the church the holy host, and order public 
orisons for forty hours. 
The fathers and gentlemen having returned to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop, related unto him what they had pro- 
posed, and the answers that were made; whereupon his 
eminence, not thinking it expedient to put his former 
thoughts in execution against the will of a tumultuary 
people, directed the said impositors, and all heads and 
rectors of churches, as well secular as regular, that the 
blessed sacrament should be exposed, and public and 
private prayers made, to recommend unto the divine ma- 
jesty the wofal condition of city and kingdom ; which 
was punctually performed every day until the death of 
Masaniello. 

When the archbishop had despatched those seasonable 
orders, it being now night, his eminence repaired to Castel 
Nuovo, to consult with the viceroy, whether any terms 
of accommodation could be proposed, that might avert 
the calamities that hung over the city, and give some 
satisfaction to the enraged multitude; who had been so 
used to fire and cruelty, that they seemed to delight in 
such sights and executions. For the better effecting of 
which, this worthy patriot associated with him the most 
illustrious the Lerd Altieri, Apostolical Nuncio, at that 
time residing in the kingdom. In the evening, divers 
other lords and cavaliers retired also to Castel Nuovo ; as 
well for the safety of their persons, as to consult with the 
viceroy, what was most proper to be done in the present 
extremity. 

— f— 
THE THIRD DAY. 
TUESDAY, JULY 9TH, 1647. 

The minds of the Neapolitan people being now in- 
flamed with rage, and with a determination to destroy 
the houses of all public ministers, partisans of the royal 
court, lawyers, and farmers of the gabels ; there were no 
bounds sufficient to stop their insolence and fury. 

Hence the glorious sun had scarcely appeared in the 
orient to illumimate the city, before the furious people 
ran to the palace of one Valenzano, formerly a very poor 
plebeian, and who afterwards, from a petty clerk in the 
Dogana, had become a farmer of the gabel, and enriched 
himself extremely. It is incredible what a world of 
precious goods, both for quantity and quality, were found 
in his house, which were all reduced to ashes, except 
two boxes full of gold, found in the cupboard of a win- 





dow, which were taken and deposited in the king’s bank. 





Hence they passed to the palace of the Duke of Caiva- 
no, towards the little gate of Santa Chiara, where all his 
writings and public books,—he being secretary of the 
state—and an infinite store of rich moveables and uten- 
sils were found, all which were burnt in two great fircs, 
and the palace levelled with the ground. What rich 
coaches, sedans and couches, with rare vessels of argent. 
ry, and jewels of all kinds, were consumed in this place! 
There were alsoa great number of curious pictures found 
here. ‘The profane were burnt, but some holy pieces were 
sent to divers churches, reserving for the fire the fr<mes 
of them, although they were very gallant and rich, which 
course they observed in all other places. The hea: of 
this fire was so great, that it reachod to a monastery of 
nuns, of the order of St. Francisco, hard by, who cried 
out that they were all destroyed. It also included a library 
of books, the leaves whereof flew up aloft, and the words 
were legible in the air, one of which leaves happened to 
fall upon the ground, which treated of the nobility of the 
ancient Dukes of Milan. 

It would be tedious to describe the desolation and ruin 
caused by those conflagrations, with the quantity and 
quality of the goods destroyed. It may be merely ob. 
served, that all these cruelties (termed by the people 


just revenges) were exercised upon all those who were put 


down in Masanicllo’s list, as devoted to destruction. 
Among these were the palaces of many of the nobles. 
The owners of many of these mansions, wishing to save 
their property, endeavoured to elude the vigilance of the 
rioters, by privately conveying them to various monas. 
teries and convents ; but Masanicllo having notice of this, 
caused the inmates of these religious houses to deliver 
them up, under the pain of a similar visitation ; and, not 
venturing to refuse, they were cousigned to the rabble, 
who immediately threw them into the flames. So intent 
were they on their work of destruction, that some splendid 
coaches, which were discovered conccaled with their 
horses alive, were also thrown into the flames, and con- 
sumed to ashes. 

The most diligent search, in the meanwhile, was made 
for the original charter of Charles V. in the Convent of 
St. Lawrence, where the archives of the city were kept; 
and not finding it there, the people grew more tumultuous 
than before, ordering every thing they found to be burnt, 
among which was the picture of the Spanish king, which 
they had formerly carried about with them, exposed under 
a rich canopy, and exclaiming, ‘ Let the king live! Let 
the accursed government dic!” Among the bands which 
went abroad that day, were many women with arquebuses 
on their shoulders, like so many amazons. One of them, 
well dressed and handsome, having the royal arms upon 
her head, encircled by a writing in large letters, “ Long 
live the king, and the most faithful people of Naples!” 
and having a naked sword in her right hand and a poniard 
in her left. They now declared that they would be mas- 
ters of the Convent and Tower of St. Lawrence. This 
they demanded, because they feared its sitnation ; inas- 
much as thcir head-quarters in the market-place were 
exposed to its cannon; and as it was the arsenal of the 
city, by obtaining possession of it, they could provide 
themselves with armsand ammunition. They had, indeed, 
made an attempt upon it on Sunday, the first day of the 
insurrection, but being then few in number, they met 
with a vigorous repulse from some banditti who were in 
the belfry. The case, however, was now altered ; 10,000 
of them surrounded the place, ranged themselves in order 
of the battle, and prepared for an assault, by placing two 
large pieces of cannon before the tower, with the inten- 
tion of battering it down. But the friars soon abandon- 
ed the monastery, leaving behind them only a few noviecs, 
some noblemen, and about sixty Spaniards, sent on the 
previous evening to’ guard the tower, and who soon sur- 
rendered, on the conditions that their lives should be 
spared and their clothing preserved. Overjoyed at their 
success, the rioters rushed into the convent, seized all the 
arms, and eighteen pieces of cannon, placed there for 
the service of the city. The former were distributed 
among the people, and the latter ordered to be planted at 
certain streets, with a sufficient guard. Masaniello then 
commanded the great bell to sound to arms; declaring, 
at the same time, that it was not for rebellion, but only that 
the people should be ready to defend their rights and 
liberties ; and to make his intentions the more plausible, 
he caused the standard of Spain, and the ensigns of the 
city, to be displayed from the top of the steeple. About 
this time, having notice by his scouts that some Spaniards, 
quartered in the neighbouring villages, were marching 
towards Naples, Masanicllo despatched a party to mect 
them, who, after disarming them, sent them back to their 
former stations, while he proceeded himself, at the head 
of a considerable body, to stop the progress of 600 Ger- 
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.— 
mans, sent from Capua by the governor of that city to 
aid the viceroy. As soon as Masanicllo approached, 
they laid down their arms, and were led to Naples, where 
they were so well treated by the fisherman, that they 
went up and down the strects exclaiming, “ Long live the 
most faithful people of Naples!” : 

While the people were thus revenging themselves on 
their pretended adversaries, the two original charters of 
Ferdinand and Charles V., which they so earnestly de- 
sired to possess, were discovered, and brought to the 
viccroy by the chief elect of the nobility, and Don Joseph 
Caraccislo, who had been indefatigable in their search af- 
ter them. The viceroy, on this discovery, sent for the 
archbishop, and, delivering them into his hands, with a 
ratification of the privileges therein contained, desired 
him to go to the market-place, and show tliem to the pto- 
ple; at which the archbishop rejoiced greatly, not doubt- 
ing that he would be able to allay the commotions. 

‘The archbishop was received in the market-place with 
the greatest reverence and honour, and proceeded to the 
church of the Lady of Carmine, amid the applauses of 
the people. As soon as he entered the church, he ex- 
hibited the original charters, which he read with a loud 
vice, and which seemed to be received by all as if with 
a jubilee of contentment. Yet, some rebellious spirits 
who were among them, as if by the secret excitement of 
the devil, pretending to suspect the archbishop’s sinceri- 
ty, began to cry out, “ Will your eminence also deceive 
us?” which produced such a movement, as made the 
archbishop apprehensive of his safety. He asked Masa- 
niello, who stood near him, what was the matter. “ Most 
eminent sir,” replied Masaniello, “the people still suspect 
that this charter is not the true one, and that your emi- 
nence goes about to baffle us ; but I do not believe it ; and 
I will turn against them in your defence, or kill myself, 
knowing well how punctually honourable your eminence 
is.” The bishop answered, “ My dear son, these privi- 
leges and charters are the very same which Charles V. 
subscribed, and which the people desire ; but in order that 
you may be convinced, find me an intelligent man and I] 
will deliver it to him, leaving it in his hands; and for a 
sign of the truth, I will not stir hence till you are satisfied. 
You are my sons as much as the nobles; and as your 
pastor and father, I would spill my blood most willingly 
for my people, as also for the peace and quictness of my 
dear country.” At these words Masaniello grew very 
quict, and with him the tumultuous people. So they sent 
for Doctor Julio Genovino, a most sagacious man, who 
knew thoroughly the affairs of the city and kingdom by 
his long experience, being eighty years old, and having 
been nineteen years a prisoner, during the time of ano- 
ther revolution which happened in the government of Os- 
suna. The archbishop, therefore, delivered the charter 
to this man, that he might study and review it, which he 
did all the night following with most exact diligence, 
during the whole of which time the bishop remained in 
the church of Carmine. And it was by the disposition 
of God Almighty, and the most blessed Virgin, that this 
happened; for that very night thirty-six houses of cava- 
liers were to be burnt. 

It happened, however, that while the charter was in 
the hands of Genovino, a whisper ran throughout the 
multitude, distrusting the intentions of the viceroy. 
Fearing that, if they dispersed, they would still feel the 
governor’s vengeance, and as they conceived that he had 
by no means given them a sufficient security in pledge 
for the entire removal of the gabels, they simultaneously 
exclaimed, that the original charter was of little value, 
as long as the viceroy’s ratification was lame and imper- 
fect, and that, therefore, articles of capitulation must be 
drawn up by some of their party, and signed by the vice- 
roy, and the several councils and tribunals of the king- 
dom. The archbishop, astonished at this new demand, 
could only say, that he would send to the viceroy, and 
ascertain his pleasure therein. Accordingly, the prelate 
sent some of his attendants to the viceroy, informing him 
of the new demand ; who, prudently concluding that it 
was of no use to employ force, sent a letter in reply to 
the archbishop, desiring him to let “the most faithful 
people know, that whatever articles they should draw up, 
would not only be signed, as they desired, but that he 
would get them ratified as soon as possible by the king 
of Spain.” 

When this was announced to the people, it was some 
time before they could agree among themselves about 
the person to draw up the said articles; but at length 
they selected Genovino, and commanded that they 
should be read publicly in the market-place on the fol- 
lowing morning, before they were presented to the vice- 
roy. It is said, that one of the articles proposed was, 


people ; and that Masaniello seemed to approve of it, 
when Genovino stood up, and said, “that although the 
people might legally take up arms to maintain and defend 
their rights and privileges, pursuant to the decision of 
Pisanello, and several other most learned lawyers in 
1547, yet they could not insist upon the surrender of the 
castle of St. Elmo, without incurring the imputation of 
rebellion.” At the word ,ebellion, Masaniello, who had 
always protested that his sole design was to shake off the 
oppression of the gabels, and not his allegiance to the 
king of Spain, desired that no more might be said about 
it, for he would rather die than give his consent to a de- 
mand that would make him pass for a rebel. This was 
no small proof of Genoyino’s influence with the people, 
which he farther showed, by causing one of his friends, 
named Ciccio Arpaja, who had been formerly condemned 
to the galleys for being concerned in the conspiracy 
against the nobility under the Duke of Ossuna, to be de- 
clared elect of the people, which procured even the con- 
sent of Masaniello. 


—>—— 
THE FOURTH DAY. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 10Tn, 1647. 

The Neapolitan people, not satisfied with publishing 
unto the world, by outward firing and combustions, the 
extreme disdain they had taken against the chief authors 
of the gabels, still ruminated in the night what further 
revenges were to be taken in the day. 

Hence it came to pass, that early upon Wednesday 
morning, when Aurora had hardly ushered in the sun, 
Masaniello ordered, that upon pain of death the brigade 
of his life-guard, in number about 8000 persons, should 
repair to the palace of the Duke of Caivana, to plunder 
again the said duke, notice having been received that 
goods of far greater value were not yet discovered. 
Thereupon, the soldiers, as swift as lightning, went, in 
obedience to Masaniello’s command, and re-entered the 
house, where, battering down a door, they found two 
chambers full of the richest tapestry, with other costly 
moveables; then, descending into the gardens, they de- 
faced divers marble statues and fountains, grubbed up 
the flowers and trees, broke down the balconies, and set 
fire to every thing both in house and garden. 

Other acts of outrage were committed; women and 
boys brought straw and all sorts of combustibles to help 
the flames, crying, ‘ Though there is little straw left in 
the houses, it will help to burn the kennels of those dogs 
who have imposed on us thé accursed gabels.” Many 
women brought their infants in their arms, and, putting 
lighted torches in their hands, would make them throw 
these into the fire, exclaiming, amid curses, ejaculations, 
and prayers, “* These poor infants shall also take ven- 
geance of the thieves for the bread they have taken out 
of their mouths. May the king live! May the dogs die 
the death!” . 

While the people thus evaporated their high discon- 
tents against the enemies of the public good, the lord 
bishop continued to negotiate with the viceroy, and in 
addition to the ancient charters of King Ferdinand and 
Charles V., confirmed by the royal collateral council and 
council of state, holden expressly for that purpose, he 
also received a general pardon or indulgence for the pco- 
ple of Naples, the tenor whereof was as follows: 

“ Philip by the Grace of God, King, &c. 
“ Don Roderico P. de Leon, Duke of Arcos. 

“We, by an everlasting privilege, do grant to the most 
faithful people of this most faithful city of Naples, that all 
gabels and impositions be extinct and abolished which 
were laid upon the city of Naples, and the kingdom, from 
the time of the Emperor Charles V. of happy memory, 
until this hour. Morcover, we grant a general pardon 
for any offence whatsoever committed, since the begin- 
ning of this present revolution to this point of time; as 
also, for every offence and inquisition passed that related 
to the said revolution. 

“ Given in Castle Nuovo, 10th of July, 1647. 
“Ex Dvuavr ve Arcos. 

“ Donata Corrona, 

Secretary of the Kingdom.” 

These charters and privileges having been delivered 
to Don Julio Genovino on the part of the people, and the 
former pronounced by him to be genuine, the business 
seemed now brought to so hopeful a pass, that a motion 
was made by the viceroy for a solemn cavaleata to the 
church del Carmine, where all the nobility should attend 
him, that the capitulations of peace might be publicly 
read, and Te Deum sung, to give God thanks for all his 
goodness. This being intimated to Masanicllo, he con- 
sented thereunto, yet commanded the people to continur 


arms ready, and not to stir from his post upon pain of 
death. 

There was now great hope of sceing the distractions at 
anend. The rabble, satisfied with the vengeance they 
had taken, and dazzled by the prospects of so many im- 
munities and privileges they were on the point of enjoy- 
ing, abated of their former fury, and even sighed after 
peace. But a fatal and unexpected accident entirely ru- 
ined these good dispositions, and blew up the flames of 
discord toa greater height than ever. 

At the very time when the market place, as well as tho 
church and convent of Carmine, were crowded with an 
infinite multitude of people, who all waited with impa- 
tience, to learn the success of the negotiation, about 500 
banditti, well armed and mounted, came into the market 
place, where they were received with demonstrations of 
joy, upon their giving out that they had been sent for by 
Dominico Perrone, and were come for the service of the 
most faithful people. 

As soon as Masaniello saw them, he thanked them for 
their good will; and, telling them to alight, appointed 
them different quarters of the city, where they should ex- 
pect his further orders afoot; upon which, Perrone told 
him, he judged it much more proper to assign them a 
separate standing to themselves, and by no means to dis- 
mount them; because, being on horseback, they would 
be much readier to assist him in case of necessity. To 
this, Masaniello replied, that it was altogether unneces- 
sary, and that they would be as serviceable to him on 
foot as on horseback. But, Perrone warmly insisting 
upon their going mounted, and in a body, without being 
able to give any good reason for it, Masaniello began to 
suspect that some dark business was going forward; and, 
therefore, peremptorily commanded the banditti to go 
afoot to the quarters he assigned them, and not to stir an 
inch without his order. He had no sooner spoken, than 
a musket was fired off; which, Masaniello looking upon 
as the signal of some mischief, cried out, “ Treasen, trea- 
son! there is a plot on foot !” when five muskets were im- 
mediately fired upon him by some of the banditti, who had 
slid themselves among the crowd that surrounded him; 
and though a bullet or two came so near to him, as to 
singe his shirt, yet lhe received not the least hurt. The 
people, seeing their general alive and without harm, cried 
out one and all, that God, and the Lady of Carinine, 
whose medal hung upon his breast, had protected Ma- 
saniello; then fell without mercy upon the banditti, and 
having killed thirty of them upon the spot, they pursued 
the rest into the church and convent of Carmine, whither 
they had taken shelter. Nor could the holiness of the 
place secure them from the people’s rage ; who, in an in- 
stant, turned it into a scene of blood and cruelty. No- 
thing was to be heard on all sides, but the piercing cries 
of the wounded, who, whilst calling for confessors, met 
with the stroke of death. Twoof them were slain at the 
foot of the great altar; and another under the very seat 
where the archbishop sat, whither he had fled for safety. 
In short, the whole pavement was covered with slaugh- 
tered bodies; among whom were Dominico Perrone and 
Gregorio Perrone, the former having lost his life for 
being an accomplice in the conspiracy, and the latter for 
being brother to the former. Captain Antimo Grasso lost 
his life also; having first declared, that the banditti had 
been sent by the Duke of Mataloni, and Don Pepe Ca- 
raffa, his brother, to revenge, by the death of Masanicllo, 
the insults he had received from the rabble; that Domi- 
nico Perrone was privy to the plot; and that several 
troops more of banditti were to come into the city at the 
close of day, who, favoured by the night, and the confu- 
sion which the death of Masaniello must necessarily cre- 
ate, were to fall unawares upon the people, and cut them 
into pieces. 

One of the banditti taken alive desired his life of Ma- 
saniello, and he would discover unto him more than 
Grasso had confessed, which being promised him, pro- 
vided his discoveries proved true, he revealed, that the 
night following, supposing the foresaid five hundred ban 
ditti were successful, several other troops of horse were 
to second them, and set fire to certain mines under the 
great market-place, when it was fullest of people. These 
mines, he said, contained fifty cantaras of powder, 
amounting to fifteen thousand pounds, which, being 
spread up and down through the bowels of the said 
market-place, would have blown into the air all the peo- 
ple then present, with the monastery and church del 
Carmine, insomuch, that there would have perished, be- 
sides the destruction of the buildings, holy and profane, 
about one hundred and fifty thousand souls. When the 
mines had taken effeet, the banditti were to disperse up 
and down, joining with some of the gentry whom they 
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the common people, put all to the sword. Upon this hei ing 


understood by Masanicllo, he ordered that, with all pos-|} 
sible diligence, those subterranean places should be 
searched, and upon his declaration being toand true and 
real, he gave the prisoner his lite, but w ith perpetual ba 
nishinent from the city and kingdom. ‘The said ate 


being taken up from all those places under ground, did 


city thereof. 

filly banditti; and having dragyed their carcasses through 
all the streets and kennels of the city, they brought thei 
heads to Masaniello, who commanded them, together} 


with those of Perrone and his broth r, to be fixed upon} 


poles in the middle of the great market-place; which 
order was executed accordingly. One would think the 


spilling of so much blood would atone for the greatest 


inhuman.ty, and that the people, after having sacrificed | 


sO Dany ews to their just resentinents, would have 
stoppe d here and gone no further. Bat Masank lle, con- 
sidering his work but half completed, so long as the Duke 
of Matalont and Don Pepe Caraffa were not in his power, 
uved his utmost endeavours to find out the place that 
contained them 3; when word was brought him, that the 
Jatter was in the church of Santa Maria de la Nova, and 
that the former was at St. Efrem, a church belonging to 
the Capuchin friars. A squadron of armed men were 
immediately despatched to St. Efrem, with orders to 
! 


bring the duke alive or dead; but having got timely ad-| 


vice by a spy, he put on the disguise of a Capuchin friar, 
and, upon a swift courser, rode off towards Benevento. 
The rage of the people was now bent against D. Gui- 
seppe Caraffa; and four thousand persons, all armed, 
were sent to the foresaid monastery of Santa Maria della 
Nuova, where he had secured himself) as also his brother, 
Father Gregorio Caraffa, Prior de la Rocella, who, as- 
sisted by G ad for his innocence, foretold the approaching 
danger which menaced their destruction. ‘The prior ex- 
horted and conjured his brother that they s should betake 
themselves to a place of greater security ; but Don Gui- 


seppe, not giving ear to the exhortation of the prior, 
yielded to his hard destiny and remained alone in the 


monastery. The prior having taken leave of him with 
tears in his eyes, was searee gone, when the foresaid 
rabb le sur} es ed the place, ind ru hed in with extreme 


rage Gee i fora great while they could not find him, 
he be ing e in the seerctest place of the monastery, 
whence he tried to give notice to the viceroy of his des- 
perate condition, Having written a note for this  pur- 
pose, it was sewed betwixt the sole and the shoe of a poor 
friar, to whom he gave a good reward to go with it to 
the castle, rut the bearer had searcely set out before he 
was stopped, and searched trom head to foot; and the 
said note being found, they fell upon him most furiously, 
and chopped off his head. 

Caraffa herenpon lost all 
if he remained in the monastery, and therefore resolved 


hopes of preserving himself, 


to attempt an escape; but in order to do this with less 
danger, he put off his triar’s weeds, and apparelled him- 
selfin a secular habit. He now leaped out of a window 
of the monastery over against the shop of a silk weaver, 
and going into the next house, where a mean woman 
dwelt, he hid himself under a bed, praying her (with a 
large promise of reward) to conecal him ; but the ill-na- 
tured and base woman, promising herself a greater re- 
ward from the promiscuous crew, delivered him into 
their hands. Having seized upon him, they dragged him 
along the little piazzo of Ceriglio ; and, notwithstanding 
that he promised twelve thousand crowns in good gold if 
they would suffer him to escape, and although some 
a gan to hearken to such a proifer, the greater number 
barbarously cried out, “ Kall him, kill the traitor !’’ at 
which words, among others who slashed him with dag- 
gers and stilettos, Michael Sanctis, a young fellow, 
son to a butcher hard by, with a great knife cut off his 
head. The joy of the rabble upon this occasion was as 
great as if they had taken off the head of the grand 
Turk, and cat to pieces the whole Ottoman empire. They 
fixed the head of Caraffa upon a pike, and bore it in 
triumph to the market-place, crying as they went along, 
“Thus may all those perish, who are traitors to the most 
faithful people! ‘The head was now presented to Ma- 
saniello, who, taking it into one hand, and striking it 
several times with a cane which he held in the other, 
made a speech to it, wherein he upbraided Caraffa with 
the pride and cruelty which he had shown upon several 
occasions, as if he had been still living; then commanded 
is to be put in an iron grate, and nailed to a post erected 
for that purpose, without the gate of St. Gennaro, facing 
the Duke of Mataloni’s palace, with this inscription un- 
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serve the people for many days, for they had great scar-| 
= = | 
1} od remble ; i > . p increase 
The rabble had now put to death one hundred and] kingdom, tremble at his name. And what increased 


derneath—* Don Pepe Caratfa, Rebel to his Country, and 
Traitor to the Most Faithful People.” 

This tragieal adventure made different impressions up- 
on the ininds of those who were witnesses of it. The 
people beheld it with unspeakable pleasure and satisfac- 
tion; but the nobles were struck with fear and horror. 
They knew not what to think, or what to expect, after 
such a terrible example inade of one of their order, who 
at other times used ‘a make the whole city, nay the very 


their apprehensions still the more, was, that since the 


| discovery of the banditti’s plot, the better sort of citizens, 


who as yet had had no hand in the tumult, now rose in 
}arms, and joined themselves to the rabble. 

In the mean time, Masaniello, from a tribunal in the 
market-place, environed with heads and bloody carcasses, 
was thundéring against the nobility; and not satisfied 
with the death of Caraffa, he issued out a proclamation, 
whereby he declared the Duke of Mataloni an enemy to 
the most faithtul people, and promised a reward of 30, 000 
crowns, with the ransom of 150 outlaws, for his appre- 
iension. Having also grown suspicious since the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy against his person, Masaniello 
made no scruple to believe, that it had been contrived by, 
or at least carried on with consent and approbation of, 
the viceroy ; and therefore, with a view to reduce him 
to such straits as should at once revenge him, and force 
the viccroy to accept of whatever conditions he thought fit 
to impose upon him, he commanded that no refreshments 
or provisions should pass into the castle, where he and 
his duchess, with the counsels, king’s ministers, and 
officers of state, resided. 

He commanded also, because he intended to choke 
them with thirst, as well as to famish them with hunger, 
that all the aqueducts should be cut off; and the viceroy, 
secing himself in so scurvy a condition, despatched 
letter to the archbishop, requesting that he would make 
known to the people his sincere intentions towards them, 
and that he was a mere stranger to the practices of the 
banditti, and their abominable conspiracies; for proof 
whereof, he assured them that he had used all human in- 
dustry to apprehend those banditti, and deliver them to 
the hands of the people, to do with them what they 
pleased. 


—< > 

THE FIFTH DAY. 
TuuRSDAY, JULY Ilrn, 1647, 
It is well known, from what Pliny ‘and others affirm, 
that in the Olympic games, it often happened that the 
judges gave the prize in doubtful combats, not so much 
according to the valour of the combatants, as in eom- 
pliance with the wishes of the people ; and one may very 
naturally think, Masanicllo being young and of very 
birth, that he obtained the truncheon of general 
command, not so much in reward of his own mcrits, as 
that the empty breath of popular applause was now 
blowing strongly in his favour. It appears, however, 
that Masaniello, although a mere fisherman, or rather a 
fisherman’s boy, had sagacity enough to uphold the high 
command which he had assumed. ‘Throughout the 
whole of the important events of the last few days, in 
whic he had been so conspicuously engaged, he had 
conducted himself with so much wisdom and discretion, 
and with such rigorous justice, as to have raised a kind 
of admiration in the minds of all men—and particularly 
in that of the archbishop, who, more than any other, 
had occasion to try his capacity, from the first day of 


t} his reign until the end of his usurped dominion. He 


had unspeakable boldness, which seemed wonderful to 
those present, and will seem incredible to the absent: 
not the forwardness of a plebeian, or of some abject 
fellow, but that of some great martial commander ; and 
therefore, with threats in his looks, terror in his gestures, 
and revenge in his countenance, he subjugated Naples— 
Naples, the head of such a kingdom, the metropolis of 
so mnany provinces, the queen of so many cities, the mo- 
ther of princes, the birth-place of glorious heroes. By 
the impenetrable judgment of Heaven, this Naples, with 
a population of six hundred thousand souls, saw herself 
commanded by a poor fisherman, who, within a few 
hours, raised an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, dug trenches, appointed sentinels, placed 
spies, reviewed squadrons, condemned the guilty, com. 
forted the fearful, encouraged the bold, threatened the 
suspected, reproached the coward, applauded the valiant, 
promised rewards, and marvellously incited those, who 
were by many degrees his superiors, to battle, to burn- 
ings, to plunder, and to death. The whole city, yea 
the very Spaniards, stood astonished, that in so great, 





and so confused a multitude of armed men, he could 
proceed so regularly in his orders, and that these orders 
were so punctually observed,—that he should be so ob- 
servant to ladies, so respectful to holy church and her 
officers, suffering no outrage to be offered to them, 
save only in Santa Maria della Nuova while in quest 
of Carafla ; and that, amid such a world of wealth, which 
was burned up and down, not the value of a pin should 
be converted to private use. 

Many papers having been circulated the preceding 
evening, wherein inklings were given of some notable 
design against the people, the first order published by 
Masanie Ilo, early upon Thursday morning, was, that 
ail men should go without cloaks, gowns, wide cas- 
socks, or such like, which was generally obeyed, not 
only by the common sort, but by all the nobility, church. 
men, and religious orders ; yea even by the canons and 
dignitaries of the cathedral churches, the chaplains of 
the Archbishop Filomarino, Cardinal Trivultio, the 
viceroy, the apostolical nuncio, and of all the bishops 
residing then in Naples: And if we give credit to 
the relation of many, their eminences themselves 
went without upper garments all the while that Masa- 
uiello reigned, every one submitting to him. 

He eccmmanded also that all women, of what degreo 
or quality soever they were, should go without farthin- 
gales, which was also obeyed ; and that, when they went 
abroad, they should tuck up their petticoats somewhat 
high, that it might be discerned whether they carried 
any arms underneath; it having been Giscovered, that 
under such long robes sundry sorts of arms were 
brought to the banditti, and other enemies of the peo- 
ple. ‘That morning, also, all the streets were intrench- 
ed, and the cannons from the magazine of San Lorenzo 
were brought down, set upon carriages, and placed in 
divers parts of the city; and companies, both of foot 
and horse, were dispersed up and down, well armed, to 
be able to withstand any force, 

Masaniello also commanded, that all cavaliers and 
noble personages, under pain of death, should deliver 
their arms into the hands of svch officers as he should 
comnission ; and that all their servants should also give 
up their weapons for the service of the people. This 
was accordingly done, although with avery bad grace ; 
for they plainly perceived the design of this disarming, 
which was not only to render them unable to make any 
opposition, but to expose them to the mercy of the furi- 
ous people their enemies. 

That day there was also an excise put upon all eatable 
commodities, regulating at what price they should be 
sold; and in sundry places of the city, divers pictures 
were set up of Charles the emperor, and of his catholic 
majesty Philip 1V., now regnant, with the arms of the 
city of Naples drawn underneath; which, when the 





soldiers passed, they were directed to ery out, * Let the 
king of Spain live, and let the ill government die !” 
While the commands of Masaniello were thus pub- 
lished and executed every where throughout the city, 
the archbishop, who from Tuesday marning had kept 
himself within the monastery of Carmine, to be able to 
negotiate with Masaniello, and the other heads of the 
people, did not neglect to publish a true account of his 
own and the viceroy’s intentions, in the fervent hope 
that he would be able to appease this high popular fury, 
which every day, every hour, yea, every moment, in- 
creased with still greater fury. He next sent into the 
castle the capuchin Filomarino, his brother, in order to 


‘| induce the viceroy to give his assent to what was de- 


manded, assuring him that the people were inclined 
towards peace, and that, therefore, it now all depended 
with his excellency ; and that, if said assent was longer 
delayed, he could not but prognosticate a total and irre- 
parable ruin to both city and kingdom. ‘The viceroy 
received this message with great satisfaction ; and, to 
show his readiness to comply with the wishes of the 
archbishop, he wrote him a very affectionate letter, 
wherein, after demonstrating the ardent disposition 
which he had for the public tranquillity, and which, 
indeed, the late interruption alone had prevented 
being felt, he declared himself willing to be guided 
solely by his eminence ; and in proof of it that he would 
ratify whatsvever his eminence promised to the people, 
that no longer delay might take place in carrying and 
returning propositions and answers from one side to the 
other. 

The archbishop, having received from the viceroy 
this ample commission, held a conference with Masa- 
niello and his counsellors, Genovino and Arpaja, in the 
church of Carmine; and, reading unto them the vice- 





roy’s letter, with much dexterity and eagerness he re- 
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presented unto them the tenderness of the viceroy’s 
affection towards the people, and his own most ardent 
desires to give them all possible satisfaction. By a re- 
ciprocal correspondence of affection, and for the uni- 
versal quictness of the people, they bound theinselves 
to conclude the whole business, by consenting to an ac- 
cemmodation. On these persuasions, twenty of the 
richest rulers of the people being present in the church 
of Carmine, and a great number of the more civil sort 
of the multitude, they all promised to his eminence, by 
solemn asseverations, that on his account, and to cor- 
respond with the regard of the viceroy, they were most 
ready to finish the tumult. This being pleasing to the 
viceroy, he sent the archbishop another letter, recqm- 
mending him, with the greatest tenderness, speedily to 
conclude the business, which could permit no longer de- 
lay, referring to the substance of the letter formerly 
gent him. 


The messenger who brought this letter arrived just} wards the palace; and to make this cavalcade 
: i) _o J | | 
at the time when the archbishop was busy drawing out | 


the articles of agreement; which, being despatched with 
greater celerity than was believed, they were forthwith 
intrusted to Father Filomarino by bis eminence, and 
sent to the viceroy, that his excellency might sign them 
with his own hand; and it being notified by the said 
Father, that the desire of the people was to have the 
capitulations legally authorised by public act, and sub- 
scribed not only by the viceroy’s hand, but also by the 
collateral council royal, together with the council of | 
state, another letter was sent in more earnest terms 
than any of the former, in which the archbishop en- 
treated the viceroy to bring to a conclusion that solemn 
ceremony, so much panted after by the people; repre- 
senting unto him the imminent dangers that otherwise | 
would ensue, and were visibly hanging over the city and | 
kingdom, to the disservice of God and the king, the 
holy church, and the citizens. The Duke of Arcos read, | 
and maturely weighed, the articles that were brought| 
him to be signed; the substance of which was, “ ‘That 
the people should, from that time forward, enjoy all the 
benefits, privileges, and immunities granted to them by 
the Emperor Charles V. and King Ferdinand, according 
to the purport and meaning of the original charters, 
which should hereafter remain in their hands: That | 
all excesses and outrages committed from the 7th of | 
July, when the insurrection began, to the day of the 
date of these articles, shotild be pardoned by a gencral 
amnesty : That the Elect, as well as the counsellors and 
deputies of the people, and other inferior officers therein 
specified, should be chosen every six months, by the 
commons, without need of further confirmation: That 
the said Elect should have as many voices as the nobility, 
as it used to be before they had been stripped of this 
privilege by Don Frederick, and which the most catho- 
lic king Ferdinand had, in the year 1505, promised to 
restore to them: That the viceroy should canse the said 
articles to be ratified by the king of Spain, within three 
months after their publication; and that they should be 
engraved in marble, and set up in the middle of the 
great market-place: That the people should not lay 
down their arms, till the said confirmation of their privi- 
leges: And lastly, that in case they could not obtain 
such a ratification, and the execution of the said articles 
and privileges, they might, with impunity, rise in arms, 
and strive to redress themselves, without being deemed 
guilty of rebellion, or iereverence to the king of Spain.” 

Although the viceroy knew well enough that these 
articles would ruin fourscore and ten thousand persons, 
concerned in the gabels, and that the ministers hereafter 
could not raise any more subsidies, yet he signed them 
with a cheerful countenance, and gave them to the col- 
lateral council and the council of state, who, having 
signed them also in their turns, his excellency returned 
them to Father Francisco. 

As soon as the letter and the subscribed capitulations 








were delivered to Father Filomarino, and brought back |there being 20,000 people already entered ; and it was 


by him to the bishop, they were delivered to the people ; 
and it was solemnly appointed, that after the capitulations 
had been publicly read in the church of Carmine, Masa- 


niello should proceed with the archbishop to the castle, | as followeth : 


to speak with the viceroy. 
About ten o’clock the same day, it is incredible what 


a multitude of people gathered together in the great mar- | recovered our former liberty. 

° . . . . 
ket-place, besides those that filled the church del Car-|our efforts would have beén so successtul ? 
mine, near the great altar of which, and under a-canopy | dreams or fables, yet you see they are truths and reality. |and himself, which was « 





of state, the archbishop was seated, surrounded by Ma-! Let infinite thanks be given to heaven, and to the most |ing thic } 

saniello, apparelied in cloth of silver, and his counsellors, | blessed Virgin of Carmine. and to the paternal benignity | Peace, peace 
Don Julio Genovino, and Don Francisco Antonio Arpaja, lof the most reverend archbishop, our shepherd. 
The capitulation was now read by |my countrymen, who are our masters ? 


elects of the people. 
a public notary, and being understood by the people, it | 
was reeecived with inexpressible joy and applause ; upon | 


which Genovino went up into the pulpit, and, with aloud [{niello. ‘This being done, he took from 
voice, said these words: “My people, these are the | charters of King Ferdinand, and of Charles the Empe- 
things which you have so long desired, and endeavoured |rer, with the new privileges confirmed by the viceroy, 
council, and council of state; and 


his bosom the 


to procure ever since the government of the Duke of|by the collateral 
Ossuna, yet they could never be had; but by God’s spe- with a louder voice than before, redoubling his words, he 
cial grace and our Lady, the blessed Virgin of Carmine, |said, “ Now we are exempted and free from all gabels ; 
we have now obtained them. Let us rejoice for so high | we are cased of so many weights; impositions are taken 
and signal a blessing, let us triumph tor so glorious a|away and extinguished : now is restored that dear liberty 
victory, let us give Heaven due thanks for so dear a tro-jin which rests the happy memories of King Ferdinand, 
phy; thundering upon this blessed occasion ‘Te Deum !” |and of Charles the emperor. I, for myseli, desire not 
Seginning the hymn himself, he came down from the |any thing; 1 wish nothing but public good. ‘The most reve- 
|pulpit, and the music was continued by two choirs, ac- | rend archbishop knows well my intentions, which I have 
j}companied by the deep sound of organs, and the sweet |told him often, and confirmed by oaths. He willanswer 
|quaverings of divers musical instruments, which filled |for my disinterestedness, in having refused two hundred 
| with such a jubilee and joy the hearts of all people, that jcrowns a month out of his own purse, which he otlered 
many of the spectators wept from excess of contentment. |ine during life, if [ would be an instrument to accom- 

The ceremony being concluded, the bishop prepared | modate all things; but I always, though with many 


himself to accompany Masaniecllo with his company to- Ithanks, refused that offer. Morcover, if I had not been 


le more |tied by the strong tie of a promise to his eminence, and 





splendid, and of greater magnificence and decorum, Ma- |terrified by the thunder of excommunication, [ would 
|sanicllo commanded that all masters of families should | not have apparelled myself as you see me ; 1 would never 
decorate their windows, walls, and balconies, with the |have shaken off my mariner’s dress; for I was born 
lrichest silk pieces and tapestries they possessed ; and jsuch, such I lived, and such I mean to die. After fishing 
|that care should be taken to have all the streets cleanly |up publie liberty in the tempestuous sea of this afflicted 
swept which lead to the castle. This order was no sooner | city, I will return to my hook and line, not reserving to 
given than executed by all sorts of persons, nobles, cava-|myself'so much as a nail for my own dwelling. 1 de- 
liers, ecclesiastics, merchants, citizens, and artizans. One | sire no more of you but that, when 1 am dead, you will 
gentleman only disdained to obey the commands cf such |every one say an Ave Maria for me; do you promise me 
a base fellow; but being persuaded by a discreet friend this?” “ Yes, yes,” every one answered, “ we will do 
to conform, and not contest with so powerful and popu-|it for you, but let it be an hundred years henee.”  Ma- 
lar a man, pointing out to him the examples of the Span- isanicllo replied, “ L thank you. Let me now desire you 
ish grandees, he complicd with the time, and so became |not to lay down your arms till a confirmation come from 
a conqueror, as it were, of the fury of Masanicllo, from |Spain of all the privileges from our liege lord the king. 
whom, by his disobedience, he would have undoubtedly |‘Trust not the nobility, for they are traitors, and our ene- 
brought fire and ruin upon himself! i I vo to negotiate with the viceroy, and within an 

Masaniello presently despatched a captain of his to hour you shall see me again, or at least to-morrow morn- 
the castle, to acquaint the viceroy of his intention to con- | ing ; but if to-morrow I be not with you, put to fire and 
fer with him, desiring to know his pleasure therein. The |sword the whole city. Do not you pass your words unto 
? and why not ?”—* Yes, that we will,” they 


“ you may be sure of that.”— 


jrles, 


viceroy pretended to like the message and the visit;/me to do so 
therefore, he answered that he might come when he |answered all resolutely; “) 
thought good, for he would gladly see him. “Well, well,” replied Masanicllo, “ though what hath 

Masaniello, on the persuasion of the archbishop, hay- | hitherto passed hath not much pleased the viceroy, yet 
ing thrown off his mariner’s dress, which was no other |his majesty will find that he hath not lost any thing ; 


but a shirt, a waistcoat, and linen pair of breeches, had |only some of the nobility, our enemies, have lost by it, 
! Ravenous 


clad himself with cloth of silver, with a towering plume |and must return to their former beggary 
of white feathers in his hat, and a naked sword in his! wolves, who bought and sold our blood, never regarding 
hand, and, mounted on horseback, he now rode towards the glory of God, the service of his majesty, or the com- 
the castle. He went before the archbishop’s coach, at- | mon good of city and kingdom! Now, the te mples of 
tended by 50,000 of the choicest of the people, whereof |the Spanish monarch shall be adorned with the most 
some were on foot, some on horseback. On the right) precious crown that ever he bore upon his head ; for that 
Mateo d’Amalphi, which shall be given him hereafter shall be all his, and 

away, and was 


side of the archbishop’s coach rode 
the brother of Masaniello, clad in a coat of gold, with ajnot, as in former times, 
rich sword and dagger; and upon the left rode the new | half drunk up by his officers. 
elect of the people, Francisco Antonio Arpaja; and imme-| ‘This emphatical and sarcastic speech being ended, 
diately near the coacli came in a sedan the prime conn- and the archbishop having, at Masani 
sellor of the people, Don Julio Genovino. As the {his blessing to the people, the general commanded them, 
cavaleade advanced, the crowds of people increased, of |under pain of disobedience, to follow him no further ; and 
all ages, sexes, and occupations, wherewith all the streets |then went into the palace with the archbishop, Genovino, 
were thronged. Acclamations and applauses rent the |Arpaja, and Mateo d’Amalphi his brother. His exeel- 
air, and every one rejoiced for the different state of plenty |lency the viceroy stood ready at the stair’s head to re- 
and freedom which they were likely to have, from that /ceive them. As soon as Masaniello saw him, he threw 
condition of penury and subjection into which they wert himself at his feet, and having kissed them, and thanked 
formerly plunged. ‘The cry was in every corner, “ Let his excell ney, in the name of all the people, for his 
the king of Spain live! live Cardinal Filomariio! let |gracious approbation of the treaty, he told him he was 
the most faithful people of Naples tive!’ With such |come thither to receive whatsoever sentence his excel- 
acclamations they entered the castle, where, before the |lency should think fit to pass upon him. But the vice- 
Fountain Medina, there went up to mect Masanicllo, in |roy raising him up and embracing him, answered, that 
the viceroy’s name, the captain of his guard on horse-|he was very glad to see him, and was so far from think. 
back, but without arms, saluting him in the name of his |}ing he was eriminal, that he would give him daily proots 
master, and giving him welcome to the palace, where |of his favour and esteem! ‘l'o this Masanicllo replied, 
his excellency expected him with much desire. Masa-|that God was his witness, that the only seepe and end of 
niello returned hun the salute; and it was observed, jall his designs was the service of the king and of his ex- 
though not with as much courtesy, yet with as muchjcellency: After which the viceroy, the archbishop and 
gravity and few words; which being done, Masaniello | Masaniello, retired, all three into a private apartment, in 
stopped and made signs to the people to go no further, /order to consult together upon the present posture of 


| 
hen it vanished 


’ 





llo’s request, given 


affairs. 

admirable to see how immovable they all stood, want In the mean time, there were many whisperings 
with what incredible silence. Then’ Masanicllo dis-|among the great concourse of people assembled in the 
mounted, and began to speak in a loud, yet gentle tone, | court-y ard of the castle, aud who were so crowded 
together, that one might have trilled a ball on their heads. 


“ My dear companions and countrymen, let us give |'These murmurings arose from some dread that Masani- 


God thanks, with eternal sounds of jubilee, that we have |cllo might be arrested, or at least some hurt done to him 


Who would have thought | therefore the viceroy thonght it expedient that he should 
They seem |be publicly seen in an open baleony with the arehbishop 
lone accordingly ; whence fae. 
he ne ople, he erie d, * Lo, Tam here alive and free: 
!? At which words the people set up a 
Well, |shout, crying, “ Peace, peace!” A little after, all the 
Answer with |bells rung in the adjacent churches; but dislixsing the 
The people answered accordingly, and with |sound, he commanded that they should ring no longer, 


me, God.” 
ready echoes took. the sound from their general, Masa-| which was also obeyed, Addressing himself now to the 
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viceroy he said, “* You shall see how obedient the Nea- 
politans are ;” and putting his finger upon his mouth, 
there was so profound a silence, that scarce a man was 
seen to breathe. Afterwards, with a loud voice, he com- 
manded that every soul present, under pain of rebellion, 
should retire from that court ; which was punctually and 
presently obeyed, as if they had all vanished away, not 
one remaining behind; insomuch, that the viceroy was 
amazed at such a ready and marvellous obedience. 

Many discourses having passed in the palace betwixt 
the viceroy, the bishop, and Masaniello, it was appointed 
that the capitulations should be printed, and that, on 
the following Saturday, the viceroy, accompanied by 
all the councils and the tribunals, should go to the 
Church del Carmine in person, where the  capitu- 
lations should be publicly read, and where his excellency 
and all the aforesaid councils should swear, by a solemn 
oath, to observe them for ever; as also to procure their 
confirmation by his Catholic Majesty. 

The archbishop and Masaniello being about to depart, 
the viceroy bestowed upon the latter a rich gold chain 
of 3000 crowns value, putting it about his neck with his 
own hands; and although he refused it divers times, he 
afterwards received it by the advice of the archbishop. 
He was pronounced at the same time by the viccroy, 
Duke of St. George, a renunciation having been made to 
him of that title not long before by the Marquis of 'Tor- 
ecuso. For the last seal of compliment, Masaniello, pros- 
trating himself at the feet of the viceroy, kissed his knee; 
after which the viceroy embraced him, and said, “ Son, 
go in peace, and God bless thee ;” whereupon, having 
taken his last leave, and going down, the archbishop 
brought him in his own coach to the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace ; and it was a pleasant sight to behold every window 
hung with rich tapestries, carpets, curtains, and hangings, 
and the streets full of great wax candles and torches, 
it being now one hour in the night, and the bells 
ringing in every church that had any, through all the 
city. After this conference, until his head was chopyfed 
otf, Masaniello ruled with as absolute dominion as if he 
had been monarch over the city, both in civil and in 
warlike affairs. 

As they approached the archbishop’s palace, a noise 
was spread abroad, that a great number of banditti were 
come against the people. It was the Marquis of St. Er- 
mo, of the family of Caraccioli, who, having arrived in 
the town from his country-house with some horsemen, 
would have been torn in pieces, with all his company, 
had he not discovered himself who he was. Being 
known by many, they went to acquaint Masaniello, with 
all, who was yet with the archbishop in his palace; and 
the first that went was the Marchioness of St. Ermo, 
aunt of the marquis, which she did as well to speak with 
Masanicllo, as to desire the archbishop to interpose and 
inform him of the truth for the security of her nephew. 
Masaniello had searcely understood the substance of her 
desires, before taking her by the hand, he assured her 
that all would be safe ; and commanded some of the peo- 
ple, who were there present, to acquaint the commanders 
and captains of the militia with his pleasure to that effeet. 

After this Masaniello, thinking to return to his house 
in the market-place, was desired by the archbishop to 
make use of his; to which he consented, together with 
Genovino, Arpaja, and his brother ; but by reason of the 
rumours which were spread, about the city being invaded 
by banditti, all the people remained armed, and very 
vigilant; and by command of Masaniello, divers bells 
were sounded to that purpose. The lights were also 
doubled that night in all the windows, and fires kindled 
up and down in the streets, which made the city as bright 
as if it had been at noon-day. ‘There were also triple 
guards placed at every gate, who asked the names of all 
such as passed and repassed, and strictly examined them. 

—j>— 
THE SIXTH DAY. 
FRIDAY, THE 12ru suty, 1647. 

The condition of the coward is so vile and abject, that 
he trembleth at every thing that suddenly happencth ; 
the least putf of wind that bloweth, the least bird that 
chirpeth, the least bough that shakes, the least vermin 
that stirs, doth so atfright him, that it fills him with fear, 
and his face with paleness: He seems to have a fit of an 
ague, or is like one shaken with extremity of cold: so 
often as he hears any noise, he betakes himself to his 
heels, his feet proving his best counsellors. 

Such apprehensions at this time seemed to have been 
got into the hearts of the Neapolitans, both of the gentry 
and commonalty ; the one fearing enemies from abroad, 
the other worse within the city; the one stood in fear of 
the late usurped power of the people ; the people feared 














designs, plots, and stratagems, from the nobility and 
gentry, whom they had so much insulted. Every squa- 
dron seemed to the gentry to be a whole army ; on the 
other side, any strange face that entered into the city 
secmed to the Jealous people a ‘Trojan horse, that would 
vomit out arrows, and thunderbolts, and close entrapping 
enemies. Hence it came to pass, that many of the nobles 
and gentry, not hazarding their honours and reputation, 
with their rich moveables, to the diabolical fury of a tu- 
multuous unbridled rabble, abandoned the town, and, 
getting into the country, made the country all over to 
appear like a flourishing populous city. But the people 
drew sinister arguments from the flight of the nobility ; 
for they suspected that they withdrew into the country 
with a design of joining with the banditti, whereof they 
had an unlucky example on Wednesday before, in the 
person of the Duke of Mataloni and his brothers. 

There was taken that Friday morning a felucea with 
six mariners and four short coats, completely armed, one 
of them carrying a great packet of letters, who, being 
bound and brought before Masaniello, the letters were 
found to come from the Duke of Mataloni to his secre- 
tary; and though nothing could be inferred from them 
to the prejudice of the people, yet, on account of the 
mode of writing, which was dark, and in ciphers, and 
because of the former practices of the duke, Masaniello 
caused those six to be dragged to the rack, thinking they 
would disclose some new stratagems. ‘The mariners also 
were strictly examined; but their innocence appearing 
evident, by the ingenuity of their answers, they were 
released. As for the others, after they had been tortured 
with the rack most pitcously, their heads were chopped 
off. 

It being rumoured every where that Masaniello exer- 
cised the office of captain-general of the people, and that 
it was confirmed unto him the night before by the vice- 
roy, he was therefore the more feared and obeyed. He 
erected another tribunal in ‘Toledo Street, provided with 
al! the instruments required to execute justice, and plac- 
ed there a lieutenant, who that very day condemned four 
more banditti, who were beheaded upon the new scaffold, 
which struck a great terror in the coursers called in 
Naples Scappotelle. 

The same morning, though Masaniello had put off 
his silver suit, and taken again the habit of a mariner, 
yet was he obeyed and feared by every one. He began 
betimes to give public audience in the market-place, not 
upon a bank, but out of a window of his own house, 
which looked into the market, whither they reached him 
memorials and petitions upon the end of pikes, while he 
held an archibuz in his hand ready cocked, which was a 
great terror to every one who came to negotiate with 
him; and the more so, that there were eight or ten 
thousand men in continual watch before his door. ‘There 
were also thousands trom other places who came to re- 
ceive their commands from him, and to publish his orders, 
which ran all in these words, “ Under pain of rebellion 
and death ;” insomuch, that it was a thing beyond all 
wonder to see so many commands, bans, commissions, 
and orders published and affixed to posts and walls, sub- 
scribed “ ‘Thomas Aniello of Malphi, Captain-general of 
the most faithful people of Naples.” His orders were 
executed with admirable promptitude and exactness—a 
thing inerecible that a wretch, extracted out of the dregs 
of the people, should in five days make himself patron of 
500,000 souls; that he should bridle such a city as Naples, 
and have at his command 200,000 combatants, who all 
acknowledged him for their gencralissimo; and that he 
should have absolute dominion, both by night and day, 
with the disposing of all things according to his pleasure 
and funey. 

Among other orders issued by Masaniello on Friday 
morning, the following were of the number. Under 
pain of death, every one should cut off his great lock, 
and wear no periwigs, declaring he had commanded 
this, because many banditti were found dressed like 
women, with arms underneath: He renewed the orders 
of the day before touching ecclesiastics, that they should 
not wear their upper habits ; that all friars or religieuse 
that were found not to be of the city, should be brought 
before him to be examined, whether they were true friars, 
or banditti so habited: ‘That, upon the sounding of two 
o'clock within night, every one should retire to his lodg- 
ing; after which time, whoever was found upon the 
streets, should die irremissibly without mercy: That the 
Friday being passed, every one should retire to his own 
shop ; and that, at every post, four men should be placed 
for a guard, who should have a carline, two measures of 
wine, and twenty ounces of bread every day, and that 


‘}they should change every other day: by which reckan- 


ing, in city and suburbs, the guards might amount 






to 30,000 men. And because from the beginning of the 
revolution, many lords, cavaliers and officers, had retired 
with great prudence to divers monasteries and convents, 
as also sundry ladies to the nunneries, one of the first 
orders by Masaniello was, that every one, upon pain of 
death, should return to his house. ‘To this every one 
was constrained to submit, otherwise they would have 
exposed themselves to the fury of the merciless rabble. 
There was another command issued out, which was a 
most rigorous one, that not only the natives, but foreign. 
ers, should set upon their gates the arms of the King of 
Spain on the right hand, and the arms of the people on 
the left; which was put in execution by all foreigners, 
as well as by Neapolitans. 

Besides the hundred heads of the banditti and upwards, 
which were exposed to public view in the common 
market-place, divers other delinquents were put to death 
this day ; and, according to the quality of the offences, 
some were hanged, some beheaded, some set upon wheels, 
and others shot to death. On Friday morning also, ho 
caused one to be baked alive in his own oven, because he 
made his bread lighter by some ounces ; and in the even. 
ing he caused another, who was guilty of the same 
offence, to be shaved close, head and beard, and then sent 
to the castle to reccive the rest of his punishment from 
the viceroy. He caused a vintner to be hanged because 
he had killed a sentinel; a Sicilian to be beheaded, because 
he had taken fifteen carlines to murder a man; and a 
boy to be apprehended, and hanged for an impostor, who 
brought news that there were 4000 foot and 1600 horse 
upon their march towards Naples. He had seven secre. 
taries and ten ministers, to punish whom he pleased ; 
insomuch, that he was feared, obeyed, and served with 
the utmost exactness, readiness, and terror. 

All the banditti and licentious priests, who, by his 
orders, were taken, were suddenly slain; and if his com. 
mands were not instantly performed, he stood with a 
musket in the window, which he pretended now and then 
to discharge. There was a horse offered him of consi- 
derable value; but he sent it presently to the king’s sta- 
bles, saying, it was a horse fitter for his majesty. _He 
sent also the viceroy, with the horse, all sorts of provisions 
for his stables. He found hid in an obscure place nearly 
100,000 crowns which he commanded should not be 
squandered by any means, but reserved for the king, 
at the same time offering the viceroy five millions if 
necessary. There were mafy presents made unto him 
by cavaliers ; but he would not receive the value of one 
farthing, saying, “God deliver me from the cavaliers, that 
I may have neither peacé nor truce with them.” * He 
sent a Spaniard who had murdered one, to the viceroy, 
that he would see him punished ; the viccroy remanded 
him, and desired he might be hanged in the market-place. 
The same day he caused two banditti to be shot to oe 
at Porta Medina, for being accomplices with the Duke 
of Mataloni, yet he would not set the duke’s palace on 
fire, fearing there might be some mine underneath ; as 
also, having an intention of making it a conservatory for 
poor maidens. 

By command of Masaniello, many armed men were 
sent throughout the city and suburbs, to apprehend any 
servant, or any of the family and kindred of the Duke of 
Mataloni, and of Don Joseph his brother. This caused 
many of the duke’s friends to be brought before him, 
some of whom were presently put to death, others im- 
prisoned, that, being well examined on the rack, there 
might be knowledge had where the duke was, and where 
he had hid his goods, none being left in his palace. 
Among these there was one of his slaves taken leading 
two beautiful horses, who, fearing he should have been 
suddenly slain, discovered that the dnke went at first to 
Benevento, and afterwards to Calabria, he knew not 
whither; but, touching his goods and furniture, they. 
were hid in certain churches, and in the monastery of 
the Augustines ; whereupon the said slave was not only 
pardoned, but well rewarded, wel! clad, and feasted by 
command of Masaniello, unto whom he gave also the statt 
of a captain. el 

All this being known by Masaniello, he sent an inti- 
mation to the clergy of the said churches and monasteries, 
and to all other religious places and nunneries, that 
whosoever had any of the goods of the Duke of Mataloni, - 
a traitor to the people of Naples, should, without any ex- 
cuse or delay whatsoever, produce them all, under pain 
of having their monasteries set on fire. Hereupon, the 
superiors of those churches and convents being terrified, 
took out all the goods of the Duke of Mataloni, which 
were concealed in those places, amounting to a vast 
quantity, and of high value, being rated at 500,000 crowns, 
so that 300 porters were employed to fetch them out. 








Moreover, there was also found 4000 crowns in money ; 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF MASANIELLO. 











all of which being brought before Masaniello, he com- 
manded that all his moveables and goods should be put 
in a magazine near the great market-place, and that none 
should touch the least thing, but that the moneys should 
be employed to pay the soldiers. 

Masaniello also commanded a body of armed men to 
go into the country, and demolish the house of the Duke of 
Caivano, and burn all the furniture and goods that were 
there deposited ; which was done. The palace of Mata- 
loni, which was in Chaia, was also pitifully set on fire ; 
nay, the rabble took the portraits of his ancestors, and 
consigned them to the flames ; first mangling them most 
horribly, thrusting them through with their swords, 
plucking out their eyes, and cutting off their noses and 
heads; and having returned to the great market-plaec, 
they hung another picture of the Duke of Mataloni under 
the body of Don Peppo Caraffa, with this motto under- 
neath, “'The Duke of Mataloni, rebel to his majesty, 
and traitor fo the most faithful people.” After this, 
further commands were given by Masaniello to burn the 
goods of other officers, and particularly of the king’s 
visitor ; yet this command was revoked by the effectual 
intercession of the Archbishop Filomarino. It was also 
ordered that the Regent Zuffias should run the same for- 
tune; but the execution was suspended, and no man knew 
why, unless it was because certain troops of horse were 
quartered at his house, which was intrenched round about. 

There arrived in the port at that time thirteen galleys 
of the squadron of Naples; and the Gencral Gianetino 
Doria having sent notice thereof to the viceroy, with de- 
sire to land some men for provisions, the viceroy order- 
ed that he should make his address to Masaniello; which 
being done, he immediately commanded fresh victuals, 
with a supply of money, to be sent to the general; but 
with this proviso, that the galleys should go further off 
the port, and that none should set foot ashore, cither sol- 
dier or passenger, not even the general himself. 

In the mean time all people went up and down the 
streets with as much security, and all kinds of shops 
were opened with as much freedom, and as little fear, 
both by night and day, as if there had been no soldiery 
at all in the town, or occasion of outrage, so great were 
the apprehensions of fear and terror, which were im- 
printed in every one’s heart, of the rigorous and inflexi- 
ble justice exercised by Masanicllo. 

The viceroy, all this while, seeing himself as it were 
besieged in the castle, deprived of provision, and all sorts 
of victuals and refreshments, sent to Masaniello that he 
might be furnished accordingly. ‘Thereupon fifty porters 
were sent unto him, laden with bread, wine, fruit, flesh, 
poultry, swectmeats, and all other things that were 
eatable. 

As Masaniello had, the night before, sent to the vice- 
roy, that he much wondered he had not seen Cardinal 
Trivultio, the said cardinal was advised by the arch- 
bishop to give him a visit ; for Masaniello was come now 
to that height, that he expected observance from every 
one, even from the princes of the church. ‘Therefore, to 
prevent some rude affronts and outrages, which vulgar 
minds are subject to offer, the cardinal went from the 
castle to the great market-place to visit Masanicllo, 
which he did, by giving him the title of illustrissimo. 
But the first words which Masanicllo addressed to him 
were laughed at, which were, “ The visit which your 
eminence gives me, though it be late, yet it is dear unto 
me.” His eminence having paid his respects to his 
most illustrious lordship, when he departed, Masaniello 
commanded two files of musketeers to guard and con- 
duct him to the castle. The Cardinal Trivultio was 
scarce gone, when some gentlemen came from the castle 
with presents to Masanicllo from the viceroy, thank- 
ing him for the refreshments which he had sent into the 
castle; and also bringing some compliments from the 
duchess, who desired to know how he did, and begged 
that, for her sake, he would make use of what were sent. 
Among other things, there was a rich suit of apparel 
sent him; a strange metamorphosis of fortune, and so 
capricious and rare, that these things will seem incredi- 
ble, and mere romances to future ages, though all be a 
true and real story. 

—>—. 


THE SEVENTH DAY. »* 


SATURDAY, THE 13th or suty, 1647. 


Masanicllo, already pronounced captain-general of the | palace. 
Neapolitan people, was advised that there was no other people, Francesco Arpaja and Julio Genovino, besides 
means more effectual and sure to overcome and triumph | others of the civil sort among the people. 
over any projects against his person or the people, than|the multitude increased through all the streets, and en- 
punctual submission, and which he so exacted, that the compassed them on all sides, so that they could neither 
least act of disobedience was punished with death, as} pass forward nor backward, Masanicllo, with a loud 


upon Friday night some went up and down the streets 
to sound the shopkeepers, endeavouring to make them 
see their slavery, the first thing he did at break of day, 
was to publish, by sound of drum and trumpet, that, 
upon pain of death, those seducers, should be revealed ; 
some of whom being found out and appeached, they 
were hanged before those shops where they committed 
the offence. 


among others, two vassals of the Duke of Mataloni, who 
were discovered to have brought some letters in their 
shoes, which, because they were written in ciphers, 
were adjudged to contain matter of rebellion, or some 
sinister counsels and incitements to sedition. 
It was told him this day, that there was a great burg- 
lary and theft coinmitted in the palace of the Prince del 
Colle Cavaliero; and at first it was thought to be by 
some of his squadron ; but after a diligent examination, 
it was found to be by some of the banditti, who had 
taken sanctuary in a little church. They were ac- 
cordingly dragged out, and executed in the public market- 
place. 
The same morning, there came before him seeking 
justice a poor girl whose father had been killed ; and the 
brother of him that had killed him being there present, 
he cried out, that if the fact were pardoned, he would 
take her for his wife without any dowry ; but that kind 
of marriage did not please Masaniello, because the young 
maid abhorred it, in regard of the blood of her father ; 
therefore he obliged the brother of the murderer to find 
out two hundred crowns within four and twenty hours 
for the young maid’s dowry, and so the offence should 
be remitted. A little after this, a murderer was brought 
before him, who had been a friend to Perrone, and_giv- 
ing him time and confession, he sentenced him to death, 
and ordered that his head and his feet should be chopped 
off, and his body dragged up and down the streets. 
Another bandit was used in the same manner. 
It was intimated the same Saturday morning, that 
two squadrons, with seven hundred Spaniards, should 
immediately go abroad to find out the banditti, who, ac- 
cording to report, were in bands together, in divers 
places, ready to invade the city. He also caused a pro- 
clamation of grace to be published, that what banditto 
soever should discover any such plot, should be abso- 
lutely pardoned, provided he was not depending upon the 
Duke of Mataloni. He farther commanded, that all arti- 
sans should work openly in their shops, and not within 
their houses ; as also, that all merchants should follow 
their business, but be ready within half an hour’s call to 
take arms. A message was also brought him from a 
cavalier, upon some business of consequence; but he 
answered, “I have nothing to do with cavaliers, for God 
hath put me here for the people ;” and, turning himself 
to the people, he said, * My people, pray for me, and pre- 
serve me well; if ye lose me, wo be unto you!” 
‘The same morning there came from the country about 
Naples innumerable people, and, among them, many 
women with staves upon their shoulders, and naked 
swords in their hands, bringing with them their chil- 
dren armed also with something or other, proportionable 
to their years. They came all to the great market-place 
to do homage to Masaniello, and to be redressed by him 
for divers grievances. But while Masanicllo was busied 
in such exercises, Genovino and Arpaja. accompanied by 
the brother of Masaniello, went to the castle to put the 
viceroy in mind of his former engagement and promise 
made upon Thursday night, that he would come upon 
the Saturday following to the archiepiscopal church, 
with all the tribunals of the chancery, the council of 
state and war, with the royal chamber of Santa Chiara, 
accompanied with all the civil and criminal judges of the 
great court of the vicaria; in presence of whom, and 
of the whole people, an oath should be taken, to observe 
with all punctuality the capitulations, which oath was to 
be taken by the viceroy and all the tribunals. 
In the mean time, the viceroy sent two of his best 
horses with rich furniture, and led by two of his servants, 
to be at the service of Masaniello and his brother, who, 
being mounted upon them, apparelled both in cloth and 
silver, Masaniello carried in one hand a naked sword, in 
the other the charter of Charles the emperor; and his 
brother carried the capitulations made with the viceroy, 
to be read publicly, and to be sworn to in the archbishop’s 
There rode in their company the elects of the 


And because 





being held a capital crime. Hence, having heard, that 





voice, commanded “That none should stir a step fur- 


to the palace of the viceroy, with a trumpet sounding 
before them, where, after being shortly entertained by 
him, his excelleney, and the councils and prime officers, 
accompanied them towards the archbishop’s palace. 
First, there were many trumpeters on horseback, then a 
choice troop of one hundred horse, then Masaniello and 


There were gibbets set up in other places] his brother, after them the elect of the people, and old 
of the city, whereon divers were executed that day ;|Genovino, who, by reason of his great age, was carried 


ina sedan. After these came the captain of guard to 
the viceroy, and immediately after the viceroy himself, 
with his page s, lacqueys, and horses, and his guard of 
Germans, witha great number of gentlemen and cava- 
liers, domestic and foreign, and surrounded with a crowd 
of people, who, together with the viceroy cried out with 
loud acclamations, “ Viva il Re di Spagna!” ‘The bells 
rung in every church as they passed, which filled the 
hearts of all with joy and pleasure. Small and great, 
women and children, cried out, “ Viva il Re!” but many 
cried out, “ Let the king live, but without gabel!” and 
some Spaniards were overheard to ery, “ Let the king 
live, for now he may say he is king!” In passing 
through the Piazzo of St. Lorenzo, Masanicllo stopped 
there awhile, and with him the whole cavaleade. ‘Turn- 
ing himself to the people, he cried out with a very loud 
voice, * May God live ! may the king of Spain live ! may 
the Cardinal Filomarino live! may the Duke de Arcos 
live! may the fidelissimo popolo di Napali live !” and all 
the people took the word, and, with strong echoes, cried 
out, * Viva! Viva!” doubling and redoubling the sound 
with incredible exultations. 

Having arrived at the archbishop’s palace, and dis- 
mounted, they entered the church, being met by the 
archbishop, all his canons, chaplains, and officers. ‘They 
then advanced to the great altar, where the archbishop 
being set on a throne, as also the viceroy, and all the 
tribunals who were there attending, Cavalier Donato 
Coppolo, secretary to the kingdom, read, with an audible 
voice, the capitulations desired by the people, Masaniello 
standing all the while on foot upon the steps of the 
archbishop’s throne, and, to the astonishment of all, add- 
ing, taking away, correcting and interpreting all things 
as he pleased, no man interrupting or replying unto him. 
After the articles were read, a solemn oath was taken by 
the viceroy, and all the ministers and officers of state, to 
observe the said capitulations ; promising also, and 
swearing to procure their ratification by his catholic 
majesty. When this was done, two choirs sung Te 
deum laudamus; during which Masaniello was obsery- 
ed to swell with a kind of glory, a? having attained his 
ends with so much felicity and applause. Nevertheless, 
he carried still in his hand a naked sword, and sent 
many arrogant and ridiculous messages to the viceroy. 
The first was, that thenceforward be should continue to 
be captain-general of the city. ‘The second was, that by 
virtue thereof, he intended to go with a guard, and to 
give patents to all officers of war and arms. ‘The third, 
that he would dismiss from the castle all cavaliers. 
These and such like messages he sent to the viceroy 
separately, and there were aflirmative answers brought 
back to each, not to disturb the ceremony with negatives ; 
but the gentleman that delivered these messages made 
an apology for himself privately in the ear of the vice- 
roy, for indeed most people there did blush, or laugh, or 
jeer, at the sudden impertinence of Masaniello. 

While these messages were sent, Te Deum was ended; 
then Masaniello began to reason, sometimes to good pur- 
pose, sometimes senselessly. He said, that the most 
faithful people of Naples were naturally spirited and vi- 
vacious, and were so esteemed by all nations; but that 
they had almost quite lost their wonted magnanimity 
and courage, by the heavy weight of so many exactions 
and gabels which were imposed upon them from time to 
time, not by their catholic majesties, but by evil minis- 
ters, and their own associates. During this discourse he 
so heated himself, and protested with such a fury and 
excess of zeal, and the words proceeded from him so in- 
coherently, as to make all the people amazed and sur- 
prised with a kind of dumb astonishment. Having 
finished his discourse, he began to tear in pieces the 
rich dress he had on, and desired the archbishop and the 
viceroy to help him off with it, saying, that as he had 
only put it on for the honour of the ceremony, it was 
now become uscless since that was ended; that for his 
part, he had done all he had to do, and would now re- 
turn to his hook and line. This proceeding scems to 
have been a prelude to the madness which not long after 
possessed him. However, being made to understand 
that it would be very indecent to strip in the church, 
and in the sight of so many persons, he went out with 
the viceroy, who, with all the nobility and gentry that 
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attended him, made a procession 

lic streets of the city, and then returned to the castle,] 
where he was. saluted p il 
Masaniello, having taken his leave of the viceroy, went] 
back to his house in the market-place, through all the 
acclamations and blessings that were due trom the peo- 


| 


ple to the great restorer of their privileges. 
<> 
THE LIGHTILT DAY. 


sunpay, JuLY Il4dru, 1647. 


With several pe s Of Oranance,| > 





It is impossible to express the rejoicings of the people 
of Naples tor the capit lations of peace which were 
signed and sworn the day before, which rejoicings ended | 
not that day, but continued upon Sunday. The articles} 
were printed, and fixed through all places of the city, |} 
that all things might be manifested to the world, and 


every one contended who should express greater happi-| t 


ness. Such a general jubilee indeed was among them, 


that it drew tears from many, which, falling upon the 
ground, made flowers of joy to spring up, which the 
heaviness of former times had caused to tude. | 

And because the beginning of this reformation, and 
consequently of this joy, proces ded trom Masaniello, and} 


from his stout undertakings, he was extolled with the 


highest praises by every one, and cried up to be Libe- 
rator Patriw, to be the saviour of his country, and the 
asserter of public liberty, from the tyranny and gripes of} 
80 many ravenous Wolves, both in city, court, and king- 


dom; who, glatting themselves with the common blood! 
of the pe ople , incre ased their wealth by the poverty of | 
others. And yet all this was effected, not by the hand 
of some invincible empcror, of sume warlike prince, but 


by a poor young tellow, a barefooted fisherman. "This 


made it far more admirable; and they attributed it the 
more to God, who chooseth the weak things of the world! 
to contound thre strong. | 

After the publication of the capitulations and general 
agreement, the city of Naples scemed to wear a new 
face, for there was no more tear of any war, or of further] 


combustions, and consequently no need of any armed 
bands, or caution for the maintenance and detence of the| 
people from the insults of enemies. Nevertheless, it 
seemed expedient to Masanicllo still to continue a mili- 
tary force on foot; and he commanded that every one 
should stand firm to his post: Nor was it unnecessary | 
or sup riluous policy 5 because th city, alte r so vent ral 
a convulsion, could not presently recover her tormer| 
health ; nor, after so many conflagrations, could she be 


secure till the fire had been quite extinguished, | 
Hence it came to pass, that the soldiers still remaining | 


np and down the city, Masanicllo began to command 


more like an absolute master or tyrant than a captain- 
general. It being Known on Sunday morning that tour 
banditti had tled for sanctuary to the chureh of Carmine 


among the Jesuits, he sent a considerable band of armed 


men to encompass both cloister and church, whose gates 
being shut, the assaulters made their entrance by pick- 
le in the wall, they | 


axes, so that a great hole being ma 
rushed in and took one of them, chopping off his head 
presently, as they did afterwards to the three othe: | 
And because one of those fathers, being zealous for the 
chureh immunities, had made some resistance for the 
preservation of those miserable men, he was so mortally 
wounded that he died a few days atter. 

Notice being also given, that within the monastery of 


nuns called Della Croce di Lucca, many of the goods ot} 
Cwsar Luprano were deposited, he having two daughters | 
who were nuns thre re, M LSanile llo com nande ad sole cap-| 
tains to proceed thither, and to bring into the market. | 
place the said goods, with orders, that if the nuns made | 
any resistance, to threaten them with the firing of the] 
monastery. ‘This was put in speedy execution; and the 
soldiers repairing thither unhinged the gates of the reli-| 
gious house, which struck such a terror into them that 
one of them was like to have breathed her last; which, 
being related by a flying messenger unto the archbishop, 
his eminence was moved, and therefore sent to Masaniello, 
who, to excuse himself, answered, “ He knew nothing of 
it, but that it was done without his order, and he would 
therefore punish those captains.” This he did; for, or- 
dering them before him, they were examined, and so ex-|! 
ecuted. But still he was resolved to have those goods, | 
which were accordingly delivered to him by those nuns, 

Masaniello having given striet command that non 
should dare to go out of the city without his express li- 
cense; and Catfarelli, archbishop of Santa Severina, 
having occasion to remove himsel! trom Naples, where 
he then resided, to Calabria, to visit his own church, he 





went in a short habit, and without a cloak (such an or- 





THE RISE AND FALL OF MASANIELLO. 





through the most pub-|der being still in force) to the house of Masaniello, to 


obtain leave of him. When Masanicllo beheld him, he 
iid, “ What wilt thou have, my good lord?” He an- 


} swered, “ That I may safely pass to my church of Santa 


Severina in Calabria, with your good leave.” “ My lord,” 
answered Masaniello, crying ut the same time, “ Who 
waits there? Let tour hundred of my men go and ac- 
company my lord as far as his archbishopric.” The 
archbishop thanked him, saying, that he went by sea. 
* By sea!” said he, “then let forty feluccas be provided 
to attend my lord archbishop.” He answered there was 
no need, because he had already taken four for the trans- 


troublesome. “ Well, well; your lordship may do what 
you please,” replied Masaniello; “ but at least you shall 
not refuse to accepf of this small bag of double pistoles,” 
which he presented unto him, saying, “ ‘T'ake this, to de- 
ray the charge of your voyage.” The prelate thereupon 
suuled, and, giving hin many thanks, he refused them a 
good while, saying, he wanted them not; but he was con- 


ty 
sti 





his head, by denying such a capricious and frantic man; 
then, giving him a license in writing, he embraced him, 
and said, * My lord, go in safety.” A little after, a gen- 
tlernan of Auversa, of the family of 'Tufo, came to speak 
with him upon business of his own; and liaving despatch- 
ed him, he gave him a kick behind, saying, “ Begone, | 
make thee Prince of Auversa.” 

That morning he commanded the house of a widow 
baker to be burnt, because she had made light bread. 


He caused also an abbot to be beheaded, called Nicholas | 
Ametrano, and three others, being dependents of Mata-| 
\loni. He issued an order, that it was his pleasure the 
jesuits, the certosini, the benedictines, and the friars of 


J 


Mount Olivet, should pay a great sum of money for the | 


service of the people. He commanded also to bring be- 
fore | sundry rich men; and, asking them first if they 


were loyal to their king, upon their answering that they 


were, he made them subseribe to a writing, wherein every 


one bound himselt’ to pay him so much money, telling | 


them that he did so to observe the word given the day 
before to his excelleney, to make a donative of five mil- 
lions of gold to his majesty; towards whom, being de- 
sirous to show himself more devoted and taithful, he 
issued a proclamation, that none should go for the future 
dressed according to the mode of France; and repeated 
his former orders, that every one should have the king’s 
artus and that of the people on his door, and that every 
one should tend his shep, with arms ready upon all oc- 
casions. 

The same morning, Pizzicaro!o, 1 cousin of Masaniello, 
went to the palace, and said openly, that he began to 
grow mad, and that, if he did not give over his firings 
and burnings, his throat would be cut by his own friends. 
This Pizzicarolo had more power over him than any 
other, for he took no meat trom any hand but from his. 
But Masaniello had grewn odiously proud; he would 
order and contradict a thing at the same instant; his 
head had begun to turn, being mounted so high, and 





| froma simple fisherman having become a kind of mo- 


narch. All people obeyed him—viceroy, bishops, and all 
-—Who humoured him all the while, not doubting but he 
would at iast break his own neck. Hence it came to 
pass, that from an humbie and zealous spirit, he became 


ja fool and a tyrant, issuing such rigorous proclamations, 


commanding so many heads to be chopped off, so many 
palaces to be burnt, merely to please his own ecaprice, 
and to make himself formidable. He would ride on 
horseback alone, and make the round of the city, im- 
prisoning and torturing whom he pleased, shutting up 
shops, preaching and railing against the nobility and 
gentry, not sparing the viceroy himself, but threatening 
to take off his head. Yet when he spoke of the king, he 
named him with a great deal of reverence, taking off his 
hat, and bowing his body; but it appeared very ridjculous, 
that he made boys and mean fellows captains, camp- 
masters, and oflicers of war. 

In the afternoon, divers of the people, and some com- 
manders made by Masaniello himself, sent to the arch- 
bishop to complain that they were clapt in prison for 
small matters, and some were condemned to have their 
heads severed from their bodies. Upon which the arch- 
bishop spoke to him by way of advice; but when he saw 
him obstinate, he desired him at least to defer the execu- 
tion of those men till the day following, it not being 
fitting to shed human blood upon a Sunday, and stain 
the holy Sabbath with such sacrifices of cruelty. The 
archbishop spoke to him with candour and winning af- 
fability, and, turning his discourse to other facetious 
stories, he obtained of him a delay of the execution; and 


ned to receive S00, which he did for fear of hazarding | 


{to recreate his tired spirits, he wished him to go to take 
| the refreshments and pleasures of Posilipo for awhile. 
| ‘Ihe same day towards the evening, Father Rossi, a 
| theologue of the archbishop, went with a message to Ma. 
| saniello, desiring that the people might lay down their 
jarms, for he was secure enough now without soldiers, 
jand again recommending that his excellency should re. 
| tire for awhile to Posilipo to refresh himself. This mes. 
sage pleased him well; and all things necessary being 
provided, many soldiers were disbanded, which was done 
without any grumbling or questioning. 


A little after, Masaniello went from the market, ac. 


| port of himself and his family, which were sufticicnt,and|companied by a great mob, to the castle, all the way 
}to have more would be an encumbrance unto him, and| afoot in a loose habit; having one of his legs bare, and 


without band, hat, or sword, but running like a madman. 
He made a sign to the serjeant-major of the Spanish 
| guard, that they should make no noise; so he entered, 
|and said to the viceroy that he wished to eat, for he was 
ready to perish of hunger. The viceroy, looking to his 
servants, said, “ Bring something to eat for the Lord Ma. 
sanicllo.” “No, sir,” he replied, “let us go take fresh 
air at Posilipo, and let us eat together there, for I have 
| provision already.” And saying ‘this, he caused some 
| mariners to enter with baskets of fruit. The viceroy ex. 
cused himself as well as he could, because he was troubled 
| with a great pain in the head, but said he would be very 
glad of his company at any other time. So he gave or- 
ders, that his own gondola should be made ready to wait 
upon Senior Masaniello, who efbarked himself, with 
| divers mariners, attended at least by forty feluceas full 
lof musicians, and other sorts of men fit to give him 
amusement. Many thousands of people ran to the mole 
of Chiara to see the spectacle; and in his way, he gave 
lorders that some should go to the canons regular of St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| Lateran, to draw thence such goods as he had under. 


|stood were conveyed and deposited there; which was 
| done, and taken to the market-place. As he went along, 
| he threw pieces of gold into the sea, which the mariners 
| swam after, and ducked to take up, in order to afford 
him pleasure and pastime. Then he fell to eating, or 
| rather to feasting, fur he had very choice provision in the 
gondola ; and they said, that, before he came back, he had 
; drunk twelve bottles of wine called Lachryme Christi. 
|The operation of that wine will be seen in the next 
| day’s work, which was Monday. When he returned to 
| Naples in the evening, he gave those of the gondola and 
feluecas which attended him, ten measures of wheat 
every one. 

The comedy of this day had not been complete, if the 
wife of Masanicllo had not acted her part. About the 
evening she went to the castle, clad in cloth of silver, 
| with a chain of gold, and other jewels and gallantries, in 
ja very stately coach of the Duke of Mataloni, which was 
| made for the day of his marriage, and was valued at least 
}at 8000 crowns. She was accompanied by gentlewomen 
jof quality, who complied with the times, and went also 
| richly adorned; but these were no other than Masaniello’s 
mother, two sisters, and kinswomen of his, all fishermen’s 
| daughters! A little boy, his sister’s son, bore arms upon 
lhis sleeve, which showed that his uncle was captain- 
| general of the city of Naples. When she came to the 
| viceroy’s palace, there were sedans sent for her and her 
| company, with a guard of halberdiers, pages and lacqueys, 
to attend them: and being brought in to the duchess, 
[they were welcomed with dainties. The duchess pre- 
sented her with a rich diamond; and the visitor-general 
took the young boy often in his arms, and kissed him. 
Masaniello's meeting upon the stairs with Cavalier Cosmo 
Fonscea, the grand engineer, who used to make epitaphs, 
she told him that he should tell the viceroy, that as her 
son feared nobedy but God and his excellency, he ought 
to desire him to refrain from so much fire and blood. 

Masaniello, being returned from his recreation at Po- 
silipo, was so heated with the wine that he had drunk, 
and with the heat of the sun, that he fell into kind of de- 
tage and foolishness. He sent presently to speak with 
the said Fonseca, and ordered him to make divers in- 
scriptions engraven on marble, to this effect, “ Tomas 
Aniello of Malphi, Prefect and Captain-General of the 
most faithful people of Naples.” He also gave orders 
that his commands should be no longer obeyed, but only 
those of the Duke of Arcos. 

—>— 
THE NINTH DAY. 


MONDAY, 15TH oF JuLy, 1647. 


If Masaniello, on Saturday when ‘Fe Deum was sung 
in the cathedral church, had renounced all his usurped 
authority and power into the hands of the viceroy, and 
returned, as he said and swore he would, to his former 
vocation of selling fish, he had deserved a statue of gold 


| 
| 
























































































